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EVENTS OF 


A new Parliament has now to face in earnest the 
difficult task of carrying on the government of 
the country in conditions which give no party an 

assured majority in the House. With the Government’s 

defeat on the Address practically assured, there was an 
inevitable air of unreality about the programme of legis- 

lation outlined in the King’s Speech, but we welcomeas a 

sign of the times, the inclusion of such proposals as those 

for removing the thrift bar to old age pensions, the develop- 
ment of juvenile unemployment centres, the extension of 
grants towards public utility works, and the investiga- 
tion of distributive costs in the milk industry. These 
and other proposals, most of which appeared in the pro- 
grammes of the Liberal and Labour parties, may not be 
consistent with the previous attitude of the Conserva- 
tives, but the fact that they have now been put forward as 

Mr. Baldwin’s last will and testament should, at least, 

go a long way to prevent factious opposition, in the 

event of legislation on these lines being introduced by 

a new Administration. There were, indeed, welcome 

signs, in the speeches of Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Baldwin, 

and Mr. Lloyd George, that all three parties recognize 
both the impossibility of any Government carrying 
through, in the present House, a full-dress party pro- 
gramme, and the fact that a considerable measure of 
co-operation on practical questions will be needed if 
the Parliament is to justify its existence. 

* * * 

In the circumstances, the official Labour amendment 
is couched in the best possible form of words. It states 
quite simply that the Conservative Government does 
not enjoy the confidence of the House of Commons. On 
that, at any rate, there can be no dispute, in view of the 
smashing defeat administered by the electorate, and 
admitted in the King’s Speech, to proposals which that 
Government put forward as the only cure for our 
present condition. As Mr. MacDonald rightly pointed 
out, it would be impossible, even for the largest single 
party in the House, to come back after defeat on an issue 
of their own choosing, and begin where they left off. 
What happens afterwards will necessarily depend on the 
programme put forward by the new Government. 
Liberals can no more than Labour afford to abandon any 


THE WEEK 


of their principles; but on foreign affairs the official 
policy of the two parties is almost identical, and even 
in home affairs there is so large a measure of agreement 
on many points that a Labour Government should be 
able to place a great deal of useful work to its credit if 
it will only refrain from throwing down a useless chal- 
lenge for mere propaganda purposes. Mr. MacDonald 
has shown that he, at least, fully appreciates both the 
possibilities and the limitations of the position. 
* * * 

One interesting proposal in the King’s Speech was 
that for the summoning of a round-table conference of 
all the parties to consider the position of agriculture. In 
the present circumstances, with Protection as a remedy 
definitely ruled out, there might be better prospects than 
usual of some approach to a general agreement, and the 
proposal is not lacking in plausibility. The King’s 
Speech, however, confined the scope of the conference 
to aiming at ‘‘ an agreed policy by which the average 
of arable land may be maintained and regular employ- 
ment at an adequate wage secured for the agricultural 
labourer.’’ The utility of any such conference will 
depend on the interpretation given to these words. The 
final report of Lord Linlithgow’s Committee makes it 
abundantly clear that the ability of the farmer to pay 
an adequate wage and to obtain an adequate profit from 
arable farming depends on an immense improvement in 
the organization of the industry itself, and the elimina- 
tion of superfluous middlemen. A conference with lead- 
ing experts and with representatives of the Farmers’ and 
Labourers’ Unions, to consider the best way in which 
Government would assist such reorganization, might do 
really valuable work. Unless this side of the problem is 
tackled seriously, the proposed three-party conference 
could only end in talk. 

* * * 

Tue case of Mr. Cahir Healy, which was very 
properly brought forward at the first opportunity by 
Mr. Pringle and Sir John Simon, raises a point of some 
constitutional importance. Mr. Healy is one of the 
Members for Fermanagh and Tyrone, and has been 
interned without trial by the Ulster Government. Sir 
John Simon’s contention, that the detention of a Mem- 
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ber of the House of Commons, except after conviction or 
pending trial for an offence against the law, is an infrac- 
tion of the privilege of the House, is unanswerable; or 
rather, the only answer is that it is a delicate matter for 
the Imperial Parliament to interfere with Ulster, how- 
ever subordinate the authority of the Ulster Parliament 
may technically be. The matter cannot, however, be 
left at that. The continued representation of Ulster in 
the British House of Commons cannot be tolerated on 
terms which would enable the majority to prevent the 
elected representatives of a minority from attending at 
Westminster at all. 


+ . * 


Two points in Mr. Baldwin’s speech will be gene- 
rally welcomed. In the first place, he was able to 
announce that the negotiations with the United States 
as to the prevention of rum-running are making good 
progress, and that the terms of the proposed treaty 
might shortly be published. In the second place, he 
explicitly repudiated the suggestion that any constitu- 
tional or moral obligation rested on the new Parliament 
to ratify his promises of increased preference to the 
Dominions. That pernicious doctrine, which has 
already been repudiated by Mr. Bruce, may now be 
said to have received its quietus. We hope that the 
advocates of preference will also drop the kind of argu- 
ment used by Mr. F. C. Wade, the Agent-General for 
British Columbia, in his letter to the ‘‘ Times.’’ Wild 
talk about ‘‘ playing with fire’’ and the danger to 
Imperial unity if the Preferences are not granted, does 


no service to the cause of the Dominions, and is more - 


likely than anything else to produce an embittered con- 
troversy. Mr. Bruce himself, with his diatribes on the 
“‘ abysmal ignorance ’’ of the British people, and his 
dogmatic assertion that the’ Singapore base ‘‘ has got 
to be built,’’ is not assisting in the preservation of 
Imperial harmony. His suggestion that the Singapore 
scheme is a vital contribution to the cause of world- 
peace throws a curious light on his international outlook. 


* a * 


Mr. Bromiey announced over the week-end that 
the members of the Associated Society of Engineers and 
Firemen would come out on strike if the railway com- 
panies put into operation the finding of the National 
Wages Board. The date of the strike was already fixed, 
but was to remain a close secret. This naive exhibition 
of strategy did more to alienate than to mystify the 
public, who guessed at once that either Saturday or 
Sunday midnight was the appointed time. Mr. Arthur 
Henderson has assumed the réle of mediator ; and, as we 
go to press, there are strong hopes that a strike will be 
averted. We comment elsewhere on the merits of the 
dispute. The middle-class public is naturally disposed 
to assume that the men must have a very bad case, when 
the rest of organized labour is against them. But this 
by no means follows. The treatment meted out to the 
enginemen is in such striking contrast to the treatment 
of the other grades as to require serious justification ; 
and it would be greatly to the public interest that the 
National Wages Board should publish an agreed state- 
ment of the reasons which led them to their unanimous 


conclusion. 
*& ~ * 


THE vagaries of the franc have at last disturbed 
Paris. Measured in sterling it fell in a single week from 
87.40 to 98.25, at which figure it was nearly two points 
worse than the lira. From Monday’s low-water mark 


there was a rally to 94.75 on Tuesday and 91.20 on 
Wednesday. 


Whether the rot has been permanently 


arrested remains to be seen. M. Lasteyrie’s well- 
intentioned demonstrations of the unjustifiability of the 
fall have been followed by urgent Cabinet Councils at 
the Elysée. The threat of stern measures against 
speculators is the sort of nonsense in which Governments 
always indulge on such occasions, and was coldly received. 
But the Cabinet soon showed themselves more alive to 
the realities of the problem by announcing a series of 
rigid economies to balance the Budget. If this pro- 
gramme is carried out there is certainly no reason why 
the franc should continue to depreciate. One feature of 
the programme, an all-round increase of 20 per cent. in 
taxation, is not a very cheerful plank for M. Poincaré’s 
election platform, unless, indeed, newspaper exhorta- 
tions on “ the Verdun of the franc”’ have so far roused 
the peasant and rentier that they welcome as saviour 
the man who taxes them more under such conditions. 
Whatever its electoral effect, higher taxation is France’s 
only hope of maintaining the value of her currency. By 
the process of raising new loans to pay the interest on 
old ones, actual inflation can be avoided for some time; 
but this device has obvious limits, and, until it becomes 
clear that the Budget will soon be balanced, the expecta- 
tion of inflation to come will inevitably persist, and will 
serve to drive the exchanges down. 


* * + 4 


In some matters there are still signs that M. Poin- 
caré is edging leftwards as fast as his past record will 
allow him. His apparent approval of M. Herriot’s out- 
spoken speech in the Foreign Affairs debate in the 
Chamber went far enough to lend colour to the rumour 
that the speech was concerted with the Prime Minister 
in advance. No attempt, moreover, has yet been made 
to limit the activities of the major of the two expert 
committees of the Reparation Commission. That Com- 
mittee began its work on Monday after a speech by its 
chairman, General Dawes, who urged that common 
sense must ‘‘ be crowned king,’’ and declared that the 
Committee brought ‘‘ business minds to a business 
problem ’’ and were “‘ less concerned for the moment 
with the present capacity of Germany to pay than with 
the capacity and courage of the Committee to act.’’ 
This shows that the American delegates, at any rate, 
are approaching their task in the right spirit, and will 
stand no nonsense; and it seems probable that the Com- 
mittee will either break up very quickly, or accomplish 
a really useful piece of work. Meanwhile, however, 
developments in the Palatinate, on which we comment 
elsewhere, show that the Separatist ambitions of 
France are still being ruthlessly pushed forward; and 
there is reason to fear that M. Poincaré’s apparently 
more reasonable tone on the Reparations problem 
(which is a long way from settlement) is chiefly designed 
to obviate any serious challenge to his more definite 
purposes at a time when he has great hopes of their 
success. 

* . . 

THE details of the reported Fiume settlement are 
less important than the fact, if fact it be, that a settle- 
ment has been arrived at. The rapprochement between 
Italy and Jugo-Slavia has come slowly, and has been 
curiously influenced by extraneous events. The open 
breach that appeared to be threatened last September 
was averted largely as the result of the impression made 
on Signor Mussolini, despite his militant speeches in 
connection with the Janina-Corfu affair, by the 
solidarity of the League of Nations, to which Jugo- 
Slavia would inevitably have appealed in the last resort. 
To-day it is the need for countering France’s Continental 
policy. which has disposed the Italians to take the 
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prudent course of turning their enemy across the 
Adriatic into a friend. By the agreement now said to 
have been reached, Italy gets Fiume itself, and so saves 
her amour propre ; but the settlement appears to embody 
an unworkable division of sovereignty between Fiume 
and Port Baros. As to the adjoining territory, Italy 
gets her physical link with Istria, and Jugo-Slavia gains 
a substantial area that might have gone to the Free 
City. The fact at the root of the deal is that neither 
side really cares about Fiume except as a symbol. 
Italy’s interest is to develop Trieste, and the Jugo-Slavs 
seem to have decided, as the one practicable course, to 
build a new harbour further south, linking it up by a 
new railway with Lagreb. As to the general treaty 
between Italy and Jugo-Slavia, of which the Fiume 
agreement forms a part, this, like the Franco-Czecho- 
Slovakian treaty, needs to be studied textually before 
judgment is passed on it. 


¥ * * 


Tue return of M. Venizelos to office has had two 
beneficial effects so far as the externa] relations of Greece 
are concerned. The British Government, which withdrew 
its Minister, Mr. Lindley, at the time of the trial and 
execution of M. Gounaris and his colleagues in November, 
1922, has given full recognition to the new administration. 
The Bank of England, which, in view of the instability 
of the revolutionary Government, had withheld the 
major part of its promised advance of £1,000,000 for 
the Refugee Settlement scheme, has promptly paid 
over the balance. Both these acts should strengthen 
M. Venizelos in the difficult task he has undertaken, 
though our immediate recognition of the new Govern- 
ment, after a prolonged severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions, is hardly consistent with a policy of non-interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of Greece. M. Venizelos 
himself is facing the situation with his usual courage, 
and has announced his immediate programme, which 
includes three months’ “leave of absence’’ for King 
George, a plébiscite for or against a monarchy and for or 
against the present dynasty.towards the end of that 
period, and finally a new election in which it is hoped 
that all parties will participate freely. The Cretan 
statesman has had after all to assume the post of Prime 
Minister himself, owing to the failure of various sections 
of his supporters to agree on anyone else. Though 
some little stir has been caused by the decision of the 
Cabinet to take the oath of allegiance to the King in 
the usual way, the general situation is slowly improving, 
and there is on the face of it no reason why M. Venizelos 
should not plant his country’s feet once more on firm 
ground. Fortunately, Greece’s relations with her neigh- 
bours are friendly, and no external complications need 
be feared. 


* * * 


THE most optimistic Zaghlulists can hardly have 
anticipated such a triumph as the new elections have 
given them. Out of 175 seats decided on the first ballot, 
151 have been won by Zaghlul Pasha’s supporters. That 
being so, it follows that the Adlyists and every other 
party have been swept out of the field. The Prime 
Minister, Yehia Ibrahim Pasha, is among the defeated 
candidates, and he has not improved his personal posi- 
tion by the naive explanation that, while he acquiesced 
in nomination, he did not desire it, and that he therefore 
proposes to retain office. Zaghlul’s victory is not to be 
regretted. It means that his party will have to abandon 
the réle of irresponsible critics, and face in earnest the 


task of governing a country. That task calls for con- 
structive abilities whieh Zaghlul’s potential Ministers 
may or may not possess. His actual policy is not likely 
to differ greatly from his predecessor’s, for Egyptian 
politics have, for the last four years, reflected a conflict 
of personalities rather than a conflict of aims. The 
country has to be governed, and agreements have yet to 
be made with the British Government on the four out- 
standing points of protection of Egypt, protection of 
British communications, defence of the interests of 
foreigners, and the régime in the Sudan. How Zaghlul 
will get on with King Fuad remains to be seen; but 
their relations can hardly be completely harmonious. It 
may be predicted, a little paradoxically, that from now 
Zaghlul’s star will begin to wane. The inevitable criti- 
cisms directed against the man in office will, hencefor- 
ward, be levelled against him, and he lacks the safe- 
guard of a majority too narrow to allow free indulgence 
in the luxury of defection. The prospect is interesting, 
and, from a British point of view, by no means 
unsatisfactory. 


* * * 


Arcuan forces having rounded up the most notorious 
of the murder gangs that infest the North-West frontier 
of India, the situation there is distinctly easier. The 
suspicion that the Ameer had not much real heart in 
the pursuit of the murderers, or that, at any rate, the 
Afghan tribes in the frontier region were indisposed to 
do anything to check their activities, will not be alto- 
gether allayed till two other gangs, of whose movements 
a good deal is known, have likewise been laid by the 
heels. It will be necessary, moreover, to watch with 
some care what steps are taken to keep the Ajab gang 
in safe custody. These matters, however, must not be 
looked at through Western eyes. Lord Curzon, with 
his intimate knowledge of the East, did well to 
emphasize that in the House of Lords on Tuesday. 
Extradition writs do not run across the North-West 
frontier, and Oriental traditions of hospitality forbid 
absolutely the surrender to British justice of the mur- 
derers seized by the Ameer’s troops. This fact appears 
to be fully recognized by the Government of India, but 
the Cabul Government will, no doubt, be called on to 
give assurances that Ajab and his accomplices are kept 
in firm hold. There is no adequate ground for charging 
the Ameer personally with bad faith or hostile 
intentions. 


* * * 


On January 26th a meeting of the Lancashire 
Unionist Organization will be held in Manchester. Lord 
Derby will preside, and it is believed that both he and 
Sir Archibald Salvidge—the leader of Liverpool 
Unionism—will have a good deal to say about the way 
in which the affairs of the party have recently been 
managed. The “ Morning Post’’ pooh-poohs the impor- 
tance of the meeting, but admits that “‘ meddling activi- 
ties of this kind, however powerless for real mischief, 
may create temporary embarrassment, and certainly 
hearten the common enemy.”’ Sir Archibald Salvidge 
has already given blunt expression to his feelings about 
the election; and Lord Derby himself can scarcely be 
pleased either by the results or by the effect of the part 
he was constrained to play during the contest on his own 
influence and reputation. The ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ”’ 
suggests that au attempt will be made either to displace 
the heads of the party organization, or to put them in 
leading-strings by creating an advisory council to keep 
the leader of the party in touch with the constituencies. 
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THE DISPUTE ON THE RAILWAYS. 


R. BROMLEY’S threat of a strike, to come like 
M a thief in the night, was taken very calmly, 
and failed to divert public attention from the 
Parliamentary battle. There is some reason to hope that 
at least a postponement of the strike will have been 
secured before these lines appear; but this is far from 
certain. The outlook for the locomotive men is not 
promising. They would be acting alone, without the 
backing of the N.U.R.; and a trial of strength would 
probably reveal that their power to upset the railway 
service is less formidable than they claim. They 
would be striking against a finding to which two of 
their representatives subscribed, a fact which will go 
far to deprive them of public sympathy; while for 
other reasons they could not expect much sympathy from 
organized Labour. They would come out, in short, with- 
out much heart and with little prospect of success. But 
it is a mistake to suppose that such considerations will 
be enough to keep them in. They have undoubtedly a 
strong sense of grievance, and have rejected the finding 
of the National Wages Board by a large majority. 
Above all, Mr. Bromley has committed himself to a 
strike, and, if he is to call it off, his face must be saved 
somehow. It is very difficult to see how this is to be 
done. If it is essential to Mr. Bromley’s position that 
the enginemen should obtain some concessions, however 
slight, it is equally essential to Mr. Thomas’s position, 
after the N.U.R. have accepted the award, that they 
should obtain no concessions at all. Mr. Bromley, for 
his part, is not likely to be much influenced by any 
desire to avoid embarrassing a prospective Labour 
Government which must be _ represented rather 
prominently in his imagination by the figure of Mr. 
J. H. Thomas. 

What are the facts of the dispute? For a long time 
past, the railwaymen as a whole have stood out as the 
body of workers who have improved their position most 
markedly as compared with pre-war standards. Our 
industries fall to-day into two fairly sharply contrasted 
groups: those, mostly subject to foreign competition, 
whose real earnings have been depressed to a level materi- 
ally below that of 1913, and those which show an unmis- 
takable advance. The railwaymen, with money wages 
ranging from 100 to 150 per cent. above pre-war, head 
the latter list. Certain sections of them were admittedly 
underpaid before the war; but, when allowance has been 
made for this, there is no doubt that they now enjoy 
a decidedly favourable position as compared with most 
other industries. Some months ago, the railway com- 
panies put forward demands which would have involved 
substantial reductions in wages for all sections of railway- 
men. These demands have been passed through all the 
stages of the elaborate conciliation procedure devised in 
1920; and the finding, which is challenged by Mr. 
Bromley’s union, is the final outcome. The most strik- 
ing feature of the finding is the small degree to which 
it meets the companies’ demands. No change has been 
made in the basic rates, or the, cost-of-living bonuses. 
The great mass of railwaymen will, indeed, be affected 
only to a very slight extent. Their favourable position, 
as compared with other industries, will remain essentially 
unchanged; and they may regard themselves as very 
fortunate in securing this result. 

But the finding means a big reduction for the 
enginemen, who are specially affected by various provi- 
sions ; and it bears with exceptional severity on the small 
percentage of them who are paid on a mileage basis, 7.¢., 
the drivers and firemen on express trains. The mileage, 
which is reckoned ag the equivalent of a day’s work, is 


. grades of railwaymen. 


to be raised from the 120 miles, to which it was reduced 
on the introduction of the eight-hours day, to the 150 
miles which prevailed before the war. This will mean, 
according to Mr. Bromley, whose figures there is no 
reason to question, a reduction of the wages of the 
enginemen affected of from 9s. to 22s. 6d. a week. 
Even so, the mileage enginemen will be left with twice 
their pre-war wages (though they will be deprived of any 
advantage to match that which other grades have 
obtained from the eight-hours day); and if their new 
position is compared with that of equally skilled workers 
in other industries, they have not much reason to com- 
plain. But the cut is such a formidable one to effect in 
a single stroke that the enginemen could hardly be 
expected in any case to accept it with equanimity. The 
fact that the other grades have been let off so lightly 
adds, it is easy to understand, a bitter feeling of injustice 
to their grievance. 

What led the National Wages Board to discriminate 
so sharply? Plausible arguments can, of course, be 
advanced. Theenginemen are the best-paid section of rail- 
way workers; and there is always a strong sentimental 
appeal in the contention that, if someone has to submit 
to a reduction in wages, it should be those who can best 
afford it who should suffer first. But satisfactory wage 
settlements cannot be based on such principles. The 
differences in pay between skilled and unskilled men are 
rooted deep in the requirements of industrial efficiency ; 
and the drivers and firemen on express trains endure a 
strain and a responsibility fully adequate to justify the 
relationship between their wages and those of other 
It is difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that the finding was not reached solely on the 
merits of the case, but was swayed unduly by strategical 
considerations of the line of least resistance. The com- 
panies would be concerned to secure a reduction in their 
wages-bill, and would be more or less indifferent as to 
the quarter from which it came. The N.U.R. include 
a considerable number of engine-men ; but not very many 
of the men paid on the mileage basis, who are the prin- 
cipal sufferers from the award. It would, therefore, be 
comparatively easy to secure the assent of the N.U.R. 
representatives to a settlement which was favourable to 
the other grades; and the pressure of majority opinion 
would force the representatives of the A.S.L.E.F. into 
line. If this is true, it indicates that the best-contrived 
conciliation machinery affords no royal road to the equit- 
able settlement of wage questions. 

But there is another aspect of the matter which 
deserves attention. Why is it that the railwaymen as 
a body secured so advantageous a settlement? The 
obvious answer is that the railway companies are making 
very satisfactory profits, and were therefore unable to 
convince the neutral members of the expediency of big 
cuts in wages. But the profits of the railway companies 
depend upon the level of rates and fares; and the level 
of rates and fares is determined by public authority 
so as to provide a reasonable profit. It is not the business 
of the rate-fixing authority to consider whether wages 
are excessive; it must take the wages that obtain as a 
given factor in its calculations. But, if wages are then 
determined by reference to the profits of the companies, 
w?2 are obviously in danger of being saddled permanently 
with excessive railway rates, which must react detriment- 
ally on the prosperity of other industries and on the 
wages of the workpeople engaged in them. Behind the 
issue between capital and labour, which is the aspect of 
wages questions which excites most public attention, 
there is concealed a very real issue between one section 
of workers and another ; and the relations between wages 
in different industries have become so anomalous to-day 
as to constitute one of the most important of our 
neglected problems. 
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THE CRISIS IN THE PALATINATE. 


T is, unfortunately, becoming plain that the apparent 
| signs of a growing moderation in French policy, 
which we have recorded during the last few weeks, 
have a purely tactical significance, and that M. Poincaré 
is quite unshaken in his purpose of detaching the Rhine- 
land from Germany. The British public has learnt that 
the Government have instructed Mr. Clive, the British 
Consul-General in Munich (whose official style is that 
of ‘‘ Consul-General for Bavaria and the Bavarian 
Palatinate ’’), to visit the Bavarian Palatinate and to 
inform them of the conditions prevailing there. The 
public has further learnt that the French ‘‘ disapprove ”’ 
of this inquiry, have sought to obstruct it by every pos- 
sible device, and have finally, retorted by sending two 
French officers to investigate conditions in Cologne, 
where, as the ‘‘ Times ’’ observes, ‘‘ there are already 
between twenty and thirty important French officials, 
with large staffs attached, busily engaged in carrying out 
the aims of France in British territory.’’ What is the 
explanation of this unusual British firmness, and this 
highly characteristic French retort? The answer is 
simple. It is upon the Palatinate that the French have 
lately concentrated the main force of the Separatist 
attack ; and it is upon the issue there that the fortunes 
of the Separatist movement in the Rhineland as a whole 
will probably depend. 

In the Northern and Central portions of the occupied 
zones the Separatist movement has for the time being 
failed ; a result very largely due to the opposition of the 
British Government, seconded at critical moments by 
the Belgian Government, and to the exposures of the 
British Press. But the Palatinate is far removed from 
the gaze of Europe, and, being enclosed on two sides by 
Alsace and the Saar and separated from the rest of 
Bavaria by the Rhine, it is peculiarly susceptible to 
French pressure. The failure of the Separatist move- 
ment further north has led accordingly to an intensifica- 
tion of the assault upon this unfortunate district, and 
no pains have been spared to ensure that here at least 
Separation, by fair means or foul, shall be carried 
through and presented to the world as an accomplished 
fact. ‘ 

This is the situation which is causing ‘‘ grave con- 
cern ’’ to our own Foreign Office. And with reason. 
For the maneuvre is within an ace of success. Broken 
in spirit by the sheer pressure of the occupation as con- 
ducted during the last year; terrorized and violated by 
criminal gangs masquerading as a ‘‘ Rhineland Army ”’ ; 
deprived of its own administrators, who have been driven 
out in thousands by the Separatist Executive, which, 
with the approval of General de Metz and the French 
Department of the Inter-Allied Rhineland High Com- 
mission, styles itself the ‘‘ Government’’ of the 
‘* Autonomous Palatinate’’; faced, through the 
deliberate wrecking by the Separatists of the financial 
administrative machine, with complete financial and 
administrative chaos ; and, above all, cut off by a merci- 
lessly imposed blockade from communication with the 
outside world, the Palatinate sees itself in the position 
which it has been the deliberate object of French activi- 
ties to create: a position of strain which is fast approach- 
ing the limit of the endurable, and which if it cannot be 
ended by the removal of French pressure will have to be 
ended by surrender to that pressure. 

Every agency of public opinion has protested and, 
so far as the reign of terror permits, goes on protesting ; 
but protests from the Palatinate itself to its merciless 
oppressors are of no avail. It is from without that help 
must come. The ‘‘ Times’? and the ‘‘ Manchester 





Guardian ’’ have done invaluable service in informing 
the British public of what is going on. It is, moreover, 
to the credit of the outgoing British Government that 
one of its last acts has been to prevent, so far as its 
previous weakness rendered possible, the creation of a 
fait accompli before the installation of its successor. The 
refusal to allow formal registration of the Separatist 
Executive’s Decrees by the Rhineland Commission to 
develop automatically (under the Commission’s rules of 
procedure) into de facto recognition of the spurious 
régime itself is matter for satisfaction. So also is the 
insistence on Great Britain’s right to send her Consul- 
General to inquire into conditions in the Palatinate ; and 
Lord Curzon should be congratulated on his successful 
circumvention of the French attempt to side-track the 
inquiry by causing it to be undertaken ‘‘ under the 
auspices of the Rhineland High Commission ’’—a pro- 
cedure about as helpful as entrusting a gang of rum- 
runners with the task of inquiring into abuses of the 
liquor trade. Much, however, depends on the skill and 
firmness with which the British representative, 
“‘ attended ’’ apparently by the French High Commis- 
sioner’s “ Chef de Cabinet,’’ conducts his inquiry ; still 
more on the action which will be taken on the basis of 
his report, concerning the tenor of which there can be 
little doubt. The very bitterness of French opposition 
to his mission is sufficient proof of that. What, above 
all, must be avoided is a repetition of the tactics of last 
August. That disastrous precedent of a British protest 
and threat of action followed by complete inaction can- 
not be repeated without loss of the last vestige of British 
influence, and therewith of British power for good in 
Europe. It is worth stressing this point ; partly because 
Oppositions, become Governments, have a tendency to 
forget their own brave words and seek the easier way ; 
partly because the very unfamiliarity of this particular 
question of the Palatinate may prove a snare to 
Ministers struggling with a sea of problems, and to a 
public opinion only half alive to the issue at stake. That 
issue is not only the freedom of a small European 
region—important though that is in itself. It is the 
fate of the Rhineland as a whole; for the triumph of 
French pressure here notwithstanding the known opposi- 
tion of successive British Governments, including now 
a Government of the Left, would be followed by intensifi- 
cation of French pressure all along the line. The aim of 
France’s agents after their failure, through British and 
Belgian opposition, in the North is to roll up the region 
from the South. The confidence which they feel in 
their ability to do so is shown in the increasing and quite 
insolent pressure which they are placing upon our 
administration at Cologne. Not content with the honey- 
combing of our zone by their agents and representatives 
of all kinds, they now formally demand the surrender 
to them of the railway network within it. We are 
steadily being pushed into a position from which there 
will be no issue but complete surrender to France on all 
questions of Rhenish policy; or—as the alternative— 
withdrawal from the Rhine, the solution, incidentally, 
which would suit France best of all. 

That point, however, is not yet. Firm handling 
by a Labour Government of the Palatinate question will 
be the touchstone of its capacity to handle the Rhine- 
land question as a whole. Failure here spells failure 
all along the line. Success here will react beneficiaily 
on every aspect of the Western problem and be the first 
intimation to a watching world that, nowithstanding the 
handicap laid upon it by the errors of its predecessors, 
a British Government of the Left ‘has not only the will, 
but also the capacity, to intervene constructively in 
Europe. 
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THE REVOLT OF YOUTH IN GERMANY. 


_ HE downfall of Western civilization can be pre- 

vented only by the birth in the rising generation 

of new spiritual and vital forces.’’ Thus writes 

Dr. F. W. Foerster, one of the leading critics and 

exponents of the German Youth Movement (Jugendbeue- 
gung). 

One of the few bright spots in the perspective of 
modern life is the amazing development of this move- 
ment. From a small beginning a few years before the 
war in the neighbourhood of Berlin, the Jugendbeue- 
gung has assumed immense proportions, and now totals 
some million or more members. 

The nature of this phenomenon is but little under- 
stood outside Germany—and, indeed, it cannot be fully 
grasped save by those who are well acquainted with 
German psychology and present-day social conditions. 
A foreigner sees crowds of young fellows and girls march- 
ing out into the country with guitar and song, or 
travelling for days together from town to town, singing 
or dancing in exchange for their night’s lodging. ‘‘ What 
is this? ’’ he cries—and is told, ‘‘ Oh, these are the 
Wandervégel, boys and girls of the Jugendbewegung.”’ 
He sees the external side of this new life, the singing, 
marching, dancing, camping; the great reunions in 
country houses, when hundreds gather for the week-end, 
or for a holiday conference ; but he does not know enough 
of the unique inward history of the movement to know 
that it is something radically different from any boy- 
scout or holiday-fellowship organization, or from any- 
thing known outside Germany. 

The German Jugendbewegung is a revolution. It is 
not, like, say, the boy scouts, a fraining school for youth, 
more or less organized by grown-ups for the betterment 
of the young generation. It was not started by teachers, 
or parents, or any other adults; as a movement for young 
people. It is not a movement for youth; it is a move- 
ment by youth. 

The Jugendbewegung is the revolt of the healthy 
young men and women of Germany against the decadence 
and materialism of the modern world. It began largely 
as a rebellion against educational and parental authority, 
and went to extreme and very dangerous lengths in 
casting off the restraints and discipline of the home and 
school. 

The formal founder of the movement was Karl 
Fischer of Steglitz, but the unexpected rapidity with 
which it spread over the whole country proved that it 
was in no sense due to any special personal work or 
influence. It was from the very first a spontaneous 
upheaval of energetic and idealistic youth. Soon it had 
burst all the bounds conceived by its early disciples. It 
sprouted into dozens of branches, each numbering 
thousands of adherents, some emphasizing one aspect of 
the revolt, some another. In the years 1905-1910 there 
came into being, in addition to the original Wandervégel, 
the Young Wandervigel, the New German Wandervégel, 
the Landfahrer, the Geusen, the ‘‘ Vagabonds,”’ the 
** Vikings,’ the People’s Wandervégel, the Girls’ 
Wandervégel, and many others—all with their magazines 
and organizations. 

A great landmark in the history of the movement 
was the gathering of 2,000 adherents at Cassel in October, 
1913, to discuss their general aims and their attitude 
towards social, political, and religious problems. The 


motto of the conference was ‘‘ Salvation lies in self- 
education ’’ (education should be here understood, how- 
ever, rather in the sense of moral and spiritual develop- 
ment, than in any intellectual sense). Dominated by the 
idea that youth must realize itself and come to inward 





clarity before attempting to reform the world, the 
conference rejected all attempts to enlist the Youth 
Movement in the cause of definite social, religious, or 
political tendencies. In the words of one of its members, 
the movement began to develop into a search for ‘‘ the 
spiritual centre of life’’ (Programm der Verinner- 
lichung). The cry ran, ‘‘ Let us be human beings again. 
Let us leave the narrow rut of political organization and 
the technical materialistic pathways of modern science, 
with its soulless pursuit of dead knowledge. Let us 
again be living men and women.”’ As Dr. Foerster points 
out, this abstention from concrete practical aims makes 
it most difficult for the Anglo-Saxon to understand the 
movement. But the Jugendbewegung represents, more 
than anything else, a new state of mind—a direction of 
consciousness towards forgotten spiritual values. 

In the magazine ‘“‘ Johannisfeuer ’’ we read: ‘‘ Our 
aim is the return from decadent civilization to natural 
simplicity, from all that is external to what is inward 
and spontaneous, from futile pleasures to real joy, from 
selfishness to the spirit of brotherhood, from loose ways 
to thoughtful self-realization. We seek to set our souls 
right with God, with ourselves, with our fellows, and 
with Nature.’’ In another place—‘‘ We must be new 
men ourselves, before we can do anything to help the 
others.”’ 

This last sentence is specially typical of the whole 
terdency. By far the most extraordinary thing about 
the movement is that it has produced, in hundreds of 
thousands, young men and women who are entirely 
different from the ordinary young people of Germany or 
any other country. This difference is so marked that it is 
perfectly easy to pick out a member of one of the Jugend 
groups from amongst a number of other people. They 
are distinguished by their joy of living, their enthusiasm, 
their delight in what is natural and simple, their attach- 
ment to the life of the country. Their attitude towards 
life has created a type which is outwardly recognizable 
almost at a glance. They do not smoke or drink; they 
do not participate in the demoralizing pleasures of 
German city life. Their recreations are marching to the 
guitar or violin, while singing their famous songs, many 
of which have been written for the movement; 
dancing, and social evenings and conferences in which 
religious and philosophical problems are often discussed. 
From the very first, dancing played a peculiar and out- 
standing part in the life and propaganda of the move- 
ment. Some of the early groups, marched through whole 
provinces, visiting nearly every town and inviting the 
population to dance with them in the market-place. In 
some places the extraordinary spectacle was witnessed of 
several thousand people dancing for hours on end to the 
music, and after the example, of the travelling Wander- 
végel. In the evening the available churches and meeting- 
places would be often crammed to suffocation to hear 
speakers from the Jugend group proclaim their message 
to the young people of Germany. 

Dr. F. W. Foerster, in his book ‘‘ Jugendseele,’’ 
considers that the following are the main characteristic 
features of the movement, common to all the different 
groups and tendencies :— 

1. Hundreds of thousands of boys and girls, and 
young men and women, have been brought into contact 
with Nature, taught to appreciate the simple beauties of 
their homeland, and given a taste for wholesome open-air 
pleasures. 

2. A desire has been aroused for a simpler and purer 
life, in food, clothing, and in general conduct. 
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3. The old Germany has been rediscovered in song, 
dances, tales, games, manners; and best of all in the souls 
of the young people themselves. 

4. A sound instinct has grown up in condemnation 
of modern decadence, laxity, coarseness, and lack of 
truth; and the young generation has begun to take a 
firm stand against national deterioration and immorality. 
Here we see a breaking through of spontaneous ethical 
and religious impulses. 

5. There is a development of a new spirit of brother- 
hood within the nation, brought about by the mingling 
of classes and the return to realities. 

It is quite unnecessary to comment on the significance 
of a movement of such a kind and of such enormous extent 
at the present time. 

At its best, it is an attempt to throw off the evil 
heritage of the non-moral materialism of the last hundred 
and more years of European history ; and to get back to 
simple fundamentals from which a fresh start can be 
made. At its worst, it shows excesses and exaggerations 
called forth by the resolve of youth to have nothing what- 
ever to do with the authority and conventions of the 
preceding age. Without this determined rejection of the 
existing system, it would, however, have been impossible 
to make a clean start, nor would the movement have 
been able to gather such a sweeping impetus. The 
demerits of the Jugendbewegung are thus in a sense 
inseparable from its very nature as a radical upheeval 
of youth, 

Meyrick Boora, 





LIFE AND POLITICS 


reply to the criticisms of Mr. MacDonald and 

Mr. Lloyd George which was significant. It was 
that in which he spoke of foreign affairs and his desire 
not to make the task of those who were soon. to succeed 
him more difficult. If this means that Mr. MacDonald 
can rely on a friendly attitude from the Leader of the 
Opposition in regard to his European policy, we may see 
at last a turn in the tide of affairs. The present situa- 
ton is extremely critical. It me-, with equal ease, 
develop either favourably or uxfavourably. French 
opinion is undoubtedly gravely shaken. There are no 
longer any illusions about the Ruhr, the Separatist 
movement in the Rhineland has collapsed ignominiously, 
the public are realizing the meaning of isolation, the 
attack on Poincaré from the Left is growing in strength, 
and the sensational fall of the franc at the beginning of 
the week revealed a serious condition of nerves. Much 
may be done by wise and firm action at the present time 
to change the current of things into more hopeful chan- 
nels. The French elections are drawing near, and the 
experts’ inquiry is now proceeding. Both events cannot 
fail to be affected by the influences that are abroad. 

* * * 

Wuat is chiefly necessary is a clear statement 
from the new Premier in regard to British policy 
and intentions. It is unfortunate that the inde- 
terminate result of the elections last December has 
given the French the impression that we are at sixes- 
and-sevens, and that impotent as we have been in the 
past, we shall be still more impotent in the future. This 
impression must be removed by a declaration of policy 
which carries the sanction of all parties. There is a 
widespread hope that it will be possible for Mr. Mac- 
Donald to deliver with the least possible delay a speech 


Toes was one passage in Mr. Baldwin’s speech in 





conceived in what I may call the Smuts vein, so far as 
the exordium is concerned, proceeding to a general and 
dispassionate statement of the principles of European 
settlement which we propose to pursue, and concluding 
with an intimation that he is not, in this matter, speak- 
ing as the leader of a party, but as the authorized voice of 
the nation. If, of course, such a statement received the 
explicit endorsement of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Baldwin, 
the effect would be all the greater. It is some such 
evidence of the real solidarity of the country that can 
alone turn the present situation to account. The world 
is halting for a lead. It has lost confidence in the old 
path, and a firm call will turn its face in a more hopeful 


direction. 
* * * 


THERE was an unusually large crowd on Tuesday 
to witness the King’s visit to Westminster to open 
Parliament. It was a glorious day, and the temper of 
the public did not reflect the panic which dwells in the 
italics of the stunt Press, and, presumably, in the breasts 
of the ‘‘ financial rabbits ’’ who are, figuratively, flee- 
ing across the Atlantic for safety. On the contrary, 
Lord Rothermere will be shocked to hear in his retreat 
on the Riviera that the public behaviour showed a 
shameless indifference to the agonies that rend his breast. 
The one grievance which I heard expressed related to the 
management of the very modest spectacle. It was just 
possible for the people to catch a glimpse of the King 
and Queen in their coach, but for the rest, the notabilities 
passed quite invisible in their carriages. There ought to 
be means, even on a January day, of making the 
spectacle worthy of the occasion, and of giving the public 
something for their trouble. 

- + x 

THE balance of opinion in informed circles is that 
the calamity of a railway strike will be averted, but 
the matter will not be long in doubt. It is agreed that 
the proposed “ cuts’’ are heavy, but they leave the 
engine drivers and firemen still a well-paid class, and 
something of an aristocracy. in the Labour world. The 
enormous strain and responsibility under which they 
labour entitle them to the best terms possible; but if 
there had been no friction among the unions and the 
leaders I do not think the present menace would have 
arisen. It is notorious that the position of the railway- 
men as a whole has greatly appreciated in comparison 
with pre-war days, and the general body know this, and 
have accepted the modifications as, in the circumstances, 
unavoidable. Mr. Thomas does not like “‘ cuts’’ for 
the N.U.R. any more than Mr. Bromley likes them for 
the locomotive men, but he knows the time to yield as 
well as the time to attack, and his followers know how 
well reliance on his judgment and tactics has paid them 
in the past. There is one other fact worth noting. The 
danger shows the mischief of the referendum. The 
submission of so complicated a question to the challenge 
of a crude ‘‘ Yes’’ or ‘‘ No”’ vote is once more seen to 
have disastrous effects. It is absurd to expect a man, 
confronted with the threat of a 20 per cent. cut in his 
wages, to give a considered reply to the direct question, 
** Will you accept or will you fight?’’ The instinct of 
the natural man is to say, ‘‘ Fight, and damn the 


consequences.’”’ 
* * * 


By the way, it is not only the men who are affected 
by the economies which are being practised on the rail- 
ways. The public is being hit in many ways—. particu- 
larly in its goods service. Something like a coal famine 
exists in many places owing to the breakdown of 
transport. The delays I hear of in connection with the 
movement of coal from, for example, Cannock Chase are 
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almost unbelievable. The fact is due to the attempt to 
cut down night work and to shift goods trains in the day- 
time. As a result, it is taking weeks for coal to cover 
a distance which used to be travelled in a night. A more 
ruinous kind of ‘‘ economy ”’ it would be difficult to 
conceive. 

* * * 

Mucu the same thing, of course, exists in regard to 
the Post Office. The economy in the delivery of letters 
is a wasteful form of ‘‘ saving ’’ as well as the source of 
great public inconvenience. It is surely preposterous, 
for example, that a letter posted in London at, say, 
eleven o’clock in the morning, should not be delivered 
in Bournemouth until the following day. It used to be 
possible before the war to post a letter in Leeds in the 
morning, have it delivered in London by 3.30 in the 
afternoon, and receive the reply in Leeds by the late post 
at night. It was, I understand, a common practice to 
deal with the signature of documents in this way. It will 
be a long time before these things are possible again, 
but the slowing down of the machine has gone to extra- 
vagant lengths. 

* * * 

Is there a decline in the quality of new plays, or 
are theatre managers playing for safety? The question 
arises from the unusual number of “ revivals ’’ now 
occupying the London stage. There is ‘“‘ Peter Pan ”’ at 
the Adelphi, “‘ What Every Woman Knows’’ at the 
Apollo, ‘‘ Charley’s Aunt ’’ at the Comedy, ‘“‘ When 
Knights were Bold”’ at the Criterion, ‘‘ Bunty Pulls 
the Strings ’’ at the Garrick, ‘‘ The Private Secretary ”’ 
at the Playhouse, “The Will” at St. Martin’s, and 
“ Paddy the Next Best Thing” at the Savoy, not to 
speak of productions like “The Merry Wives.” It is 
pleasant to see these signs of vitality in the plays of the 
past; but so remarkable a concurrence of theatrical 
resurrections must have some significance. I 
suppose it means, not that fewer plays are being written, 
but that even more than the ordinary proportion are 
still-born, and that the present mood of managers is that 
discretion is the better part of valour. 

* * * 

I nEAR with regret that Mr. Sisley Huddleston 
has resigned the position of Paris correspondent of the 
‘ Times.’’? Mr. Huddleston is quite the most brilliant 
foreign correspondent who has emerged in recent years, 
and his messages from Paris in extraordinarily difficult 
circumstances have been models of good judgment, good 
temper, and firmness of mind. 

* * * 

Tue victory of the Corinthians over the Blackburn 
Rovers is a real event in Association football. It is forty 
years since Sudell’s famous Preston North End team 
changed the character of the game, and established the 
supremacy of professionalism. The short-passing method 
which Preston North End perfected made the long passes 
and individual play of the amateurs obsolete. It was a 
methed which could only be effectively adopted by teams 
which practised together systematically on a professional 
footing, and I think it is true that no amateur team ‘has 
ever adopted it with success. The Corinthians have 
always played on the old model, and their victory last 
Saturday was a victory of the open, intrepid method of 
the past over the short-passing game. It was a pleasant 
surprise, but I do not think it means that there is any 
reversal of value between the styles. I wish it did, for 
there is a freedom and gallantry about the long-passing 
game which make it superior as a spectacle to the 
mechanism of the professional game. But as an instru- 
ment of victory it is a case of the longbow against the 
quick-firing rifle, A. G. G. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 





THURSDAY, JANUARY 17TH. 


‘ x yE have come to bury Cesar and not to praise 
him. Directly the Labour Members agreed 
to a mere non-committal vote of censure, it 
was evident that the debate, however prolonged, could 
only end in one way. That removes from interest the 
element of unexpectedness, and for the next few days 
we shail merely’ be committed to funereal orations, in 
which Members will be more anxious to exhibit their 
powers of oratory than to influence an inevitable 
decision. In consequence of this the debates are dull; 
and it is only with a new Government, and a new pro- 
gramme, that really sustained debate will enter the House 
of Commons. 

For myself, I find the most interesting personality 
for study and comment in Mr. Baldwin. One con- 
tinually asks oneself, Why is he there? What has he 
dune to get there? And will he remain there? Despite 
the fact that the Tories have returned as the largest 
Party in the House, I have never, in the experience of 
many Parliaments, seen a more forlorn and dismal- 
looking crowd than the supporters of the present Govern- 
ment, as they confronted the House of Commons last 
Tuesday in the joining of issues over the King’s Speech. 
They appear more forlorn and dismal-looking even than 
in 1906, when they were almost wiped out of existence ; 
and no young F. E. Smith has yet appeared from the 
Back Benches to encourage their spirits and hurl satire 
and invective upon their enemies. But Mr. Baldwin 
is a study by himself. He owes nothing, certainly, to 
bodily presence or gift of speech. His mouth is mobile, 
with a queer nervous gesture, as if he was chewing gum 
or desired the restraining influence of a pipe. Last 
Tuesday he talked amid a growing indifference which 
resulted in a hum of conversation through the whole 
House, amid which his quaint platitudes could hardly 
be heard. He makes statements which send a shudder 
through the ranks of his supporters. For example, he 
was attacked by the Opposition leaders for producing a 
King’s Speech made up of ‘“‘ odds and ends ’’ culled 
from the Liberal and the Labour programmes—odds and 
ends which had been rejected by the bulk of his followers 
within the last twelve months. His reply was so naive as 
entirely to disarm criticism. The nation have rejected 
our panacea, he said in effect—I am not quoting his 
actual words—and therefore we had to pick up ‘‘ odds 
and ends ’’ from wherever we could find them and shove 
them into our programme, even although we had 
previously opposed them. The announcement was 
received with hilarious cheers by the Opposition, and 
with a kind of half-articulate groan by the supporters of 
the Government. Again, he asserted that Mr. Mac- 
Donald had accused him of breaking his word. Mn, 
MacDonald quietly interrupted and asked when he had 
done it. Mr. Baldwin announced that he would come 
to that later. When he had concluded his speech, with- 
out referring again to the matter, Mr. MacDonald asked 
again, smilingly and courteously, when he had accused 
Mr. Baldwin of breaking his word. Mr. Baldwin 
answered with a sweeping and generous gesture, ‘‘ As 
I have forgotten it, we will say no more about it.’’ No 
such “ apologia ’”’ has been advanced since Kingsley in 
a famous controversy explained that he forgave Newman 
for the fact that he, Kingsley, had told lies about 
Newman. 

And yet, despite a simplicity which others (but not 
I) might brand as stupidity, there is something attrac- 
tive about the man which almost disarms criticism. One 
feels that one is dealing with a very earnest and sincere 
child, or a public-school boy who above all things is 
anxious to play the game according to the public-school 
tradition. One understands, indeed, the conference with 
Poincaré and the hopeless work of sending such a man 
as this to encounter the skilled diplomats of Europe. 
But one understands also something of the charm of so 
simple a soul. And as one gazes along the mediocre 
figures of the Government Front Bench, one understands 
also why it is difficult to find an alternative as leader of 
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the Conservatives. One hopes that the Conservatives will 
continue to retain him as their leader, for he can be 
guaranteed always to be honest, and always to lead 
them to defeat. 

The honours of the week belong to Mr. Prinyle. 
He completely wrecked the first day’s debate on the 
Address by his reasoned appeal, fortified by queer pre- 
cedents, for the assertion of the privilege of the House. 
He demanded that the Northern Parliament of Ireland 
should not interpose to prevent a duly elected Member 
of the House of Commons, charged with no specific 
crime, from obeying the summons of the King to attend 
at Westminster. In doing so he managed successfully 
to stir up the humourless Ulster Members, who fell into 
every trap prepared for them, and made a grotesque 
exhibition of the “ Ulster’’ mind. His motion would 
undoubtedly have been carried by an enormous majority 
had it been put to the House. The result of this pro- 
longed and sometimes impassioned debate was that, 
when. the actual discussion of the King’s Speech came 
on, the whole House was fatigued, and there was little 
anger and no enthusiasm. Mr. MacDonald cooed softly, 
with seeming indifference to the wild statements of his 
Clyde supporters, and with a perhaps too extravagant 
assertion that no one of any party would wish to take 
office at this time. Those who indulge in the adventures 
of public life and come to the top should always be 
willing to take office at any time; and the more desperate 
the condition the more ready should be the response. 
Certainly no Liberals would adopt such a tone; and had 
the Liberals been the official Opposition (which by 
transference of a few thousand votes they might easily 
have been) they would never have shown any reluctance 
to accept the burden of responsibility, which they 
retained in far more desperate days. 

Mr. MacDonald’s opening attack was good and bad 
in parts. He shouts, and bangs the box with fury on 
quite irrelevant and unimportant topics; and indulges 
in almost conversational tone on topics of vital interest. 
There was nothing of the idealism of the Albert Hall 
utterance, as there was nothing of the bitterness and 
rather querulous complaint of some of the articles pub- 
lished by him since the election. Mr. Lloyd George, after 
amusing the House with some pleasant quips, swept the 
whole controversy away in a speech which, although 
couched in the form of questions to Mr. Baldwin, upon 
what Mr. Baldwin quaintly called ‘‘ technical ’’ matters, 
was in reality a fierce and bitter attack on the whole 
policy of France. Although he did not mention M. Poin- 
caré, he held up all previous ‘Presidents and Prime 
Ministers of France to admiration. It was a speech 
delivered to an international audience concerning 
Reparations, the Ruhr, and the Rhineland; and was 
received by the House with a kind of sombre and stag- 
nant acquiescence. On Wednesday the debate was killed 
by a two-hour speech—ponderous in form, although with 
occasional gibes, which scarcely excited enthusiasm 
amongst the Government supporters—from Mr. Ronald 
McNeill. He had imperfectly mastered his brief, and 
Mr. Lloyd George dominated the situation with his fierce 
demands for reply. The thing wandered on into irrele- 
vant channels of varied topics ; and the parties completely 
failed to come to grip one with the other. Perhaps 
things will cheer up with the definite moving of the 
Amendment. 

Except for a few unfortunates who actually fought 
Labour Members with the definite support of the Tory 
Clubs in their constituencies, I cannot find evidence of 
many abstentions from next week’s division. It was 
quite evident that in the Liberal Party, rich and poor 
alike, right wing and left wing, every Member is com- 
mitted to his supporters, as a result of the election, 
immediately to throw this present Government out. How 
far, subsequently, they are committed to support a 
Socialist Government is a matter of controversy. I sup- 
pose here there is a free choice, with a determination, 
not for years or for months, but even day by day and 
hour by hour, to walk by such light as each can receive 


from the interpretation of his own conscience and that - 


of his supporters in the country. That determination 
is to consider both legislation and administration on 


their merits, and to vote, on these merits, for or against. 
Certainly in the three-party system the organization is 
destined to be much looser than in any previous Parlia- 
ment I have known, and I do not envy the task of the 
Chief Whips and official organization which may attempt 
to shepherd Liberal and Radical Members into one 
Lobby without previous consultation with them. 

One is a little distressed by the continual appeal of 
the Labour leaders for ‘‘ fair play.’’ There is something 
a little subservient in such sete pathetic pleas. Labour 
or Socialist Government will receive as fair play as any 
other Government. The new Administration will have 
a great opportunity, with many things working for its 
advantage for which it is not responsible, and which are 
outside its own control. The tendency of the bulk of the 
Liberal Members who have been returned is undoubtedly 
towards the Left, and their programme and policy is 
substantially identical with that of the bulk of at least 
the English Labour voters. But whether this agreement 
on a kind of Left Centre policy may materialize in a 
“* Left Centre ’’ programme depends entirely on the pro- 
gress of events which no prophet can at present foresee. 


M.P. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE TREATY OF MUTUAL ASSISTANCE. 

Srr,—I am glad that my letter on this subject has elicited 
the full and able reply which appears in your issue of the 
12th under the signature “B.’”” The argument in favour of 
the Treaty could not be better put. Nevertheless, I must 
confess myself still unconverted ; and the importance of the 
subject must serve as.my excuse for troubling your readers 
again. 

I will point out, first, that the objection I take to partial 
alliances has been taken by some of the Governments con- 
cerned. The Italian Delegates, in particular, declared them- 
selves, from the very beginning of the Commission’s work, 
“ averse to any kind of special agreements, in which they see 
a dangerous possibility of perpetuating in future that system 
of alliances which has created in the past an atmosphere of 
mutual distrust and harmful suspicion as well as the com- 
petitive armaments which resulted therefrom, highly detri- 
mental to the cause of peace.” I cite this passage merely to 
show that there is sufficient substance in the point I took to 
have caused misgiving to more important persons than 
myself. But your correspondent’s arguments are not thereby 
answered ; nor is it my object to answer them in a debating 
spirit. I want only to probe this matter, so far as I can, to 
the bottom. 

The danger, which your correspondent recognizes as 
clearly as myself, is one that lies in the nature of a world of 
armed States. For in such a world two things are always 
present: first, fear of armed force ; and, secondly, a desire to 
use it, when occasion suits, to seize territory and markets. 
Those two facts determine between them the whole history of 
armed States. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations endeavours to 
deal with this situation. But it leaves open two grave possi- 
bilities of the war. The first war after an effort of the States 
of the League to avert it has been fairly tried and failed. 
That point I will not now discuss. The second is war in 
defiance of the Covenant, made either before the dispute has 
been referred to the League or during the League’s considera- 
tion of it. It is with this latter point that we are now 
concerned ; and the question is, does the proposed Treaty of 
Mutual Guarantee make an advance uncounterbalanced by 
other disadvantages toward preventing war in this case? 

The danger we have to fear is this. Two States are 
involved in a dispute. For some time past, we will suppose, 
their relations have been getting more and more strained ; 
troops are on the frontier; movements are taking place; 
there is general apprehension. Various possibilities may 
then occur. First, war may go off, through some frontier 
episode, before either party has applied to the League, and 
before any other State has thought it wise or prudent to bring 
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the disput® before it. The Council will meet thereupon to 
consider who is the aggressor. It will be confronted by the 
most opposite statements, such as those that were flying 
about at the beginning of the Great War. Whose aeroplanes, 
for example, first crossed the frontier? I think it chimerical 
to suppose that, in such a case, any result could be reached, 
by the Council, which would be accepted by the parties, or 
by the excited and partizan public opinion of the world. 
I agree, of course, that this event is as possible without as 
with the Treaty of Mutual Guarantee. I only do not believe 
the Treaty would help us. 

Another case is that one of the parties has brought the 
dispute before the League, against the clear opposition of the 
other, and that hostilities break out while the dispute is 
under discussion. In this case, there might fairly be a pre- 
sumption that the party that brought the dispute before the 
League is the innocent one. But probably, for that very 
reason, the case is not likely to occur. Either both States, 
or neither, will be likely to agree to refer the matter to the 
League. In that case, if war broke out before the proceedings 
of the League were finished the same difficulty would occur 
as before. 

In other words, common sense and experience suggest 
very strongly that, if one or more States intend to make war 
contrary to the Covenant, there is no sure way of preventing 
them or of deciding which is really the aggressor. What I 
said in my previous letter, on the impossibility of giving any 
general definition of aggression which Governments and 
soldiers will accept, is here very relevant. We do not know, 
it is true, what may be attempted in the partial Treaties 
which the League is to sanction ; but I do not myself expect 
to find that any definition will be devised that will get over 
the difficulties I have referred to; nor that, if it were, it 
would be accepted by the States designing to enter into these 
alliances. 

“Still,” your correspondent will reply, ‘at least, even 
if the Treaty of Mutual Guarantee did not really improve 
matters, it would not make them worse.” I think that, in 
one respect, it would. For it would make the League a party 
to the system of military alliances. True, these not only will 
be, but actually have been already, entered into; and, if we 
are not very much deceived by the rumours current, there 
are secret Treaties, as well as military Conventions, now in 
force, which have been neither registered with the League, 
as the Covenant requires, nor published. But this is only 
another argument to throw suspicion on the Governments. 
For if they. will break the Treaty solemnly signed by some 
fifty States only four years ago, what will they not do? 
Their purposes, in the Treaty of Mutual Guarantee, become 
only the more suspect. 

“ But,” your correspondent will still reply, ‘“ what, then, 
do you propose to do?” 

I will say, frankly, in the first place, that I think the 
most important thing to do is to clear out of Governments, 
Foreign Offices, War Offices, and Admiralties those occupants 
who are still imbued with the ideas and traditions of the 
past, who do not believe in the League of Nations, and who 
believe, at bottom, in nothing but the old anarchy of force. 
I think, furthermore, that the next thing to do is for all 
States to disarm completely—a thing in itself much easier, 
from the technical point of view, than a partial limitation or 
reduction, and much more effective in preventing war. I 
doubt, indeed, whether, if that were done, there would ever 
again be war, as we have known it in the past, and may know 
it, to the final destruction of civilization, in the near future. 

“But these things,” your correspondent will of course 
reply, and most of your readers will agree with him, “ are 
impossible.’’ Perhaps they are ; but if they are, it is because 
the mass of people have not knowledge enough to understand, 
imagination enough to realize; conscience enough to repro- 
bate, or power enough to prevent the real and imminent 
menace of destruction which hangs over mankind. 

Short of this—the only radical and complete cure—I 
would, since I am not intransigent, be willing to support 
a Treaty of Mutual Guarantee in the form in which it was, 
I think, first conceived by Lord Cecil of Chelwood ; that is, 
a continental or regional guarantee, including no partial 
alliances of some States against others. The fact that these 
latter are insisted upon makes me believe that the intention 
of certain States is to perpetuate the old anarchy under the 
forms of the League. I may be mistaken; only events can 
show; and no one could be more delighted to be mistaken 





than myself. 
the worst. 

The above contains what I consider to be the gist of the 
whole matter. But there are one or two other points in your 
correspondent’s letter on which I should like briefly to 
comment. 

He refers to the invasion of Belgium, and the Corfu 
incident, as examples of how easy it is to locate aggression. 
The case of Belgium was quite exceptional; for it was an 
unarmed State, living under a general guarantee of its 
neutrality. The only such State, I believe, now existing in 
the world is Switzerland. The case of Corfu seems to me to 
support my arguments rather than your correspondent’s. 
That Italy was clearly the aggressor in this case I readily 
concede. But, in the first place, international lawyers assure 
us that the bombardment of Corfu was not really an act of 
war, on the ground that the Greeks did not resist it! In the 
second place, the Council of the League never treated it as an 
act of war, never branded Italy as the aggressor, and finally 
was compelled to see the Council of Ambassadors impose a fine 
upon the injured party as a sop to the injurer. The episode 
causes one furiously to think. 

Further, your correspondent points out that, if no limita- 
tion of armaments is agreed to, the Treaty will not come into 
effect. I think it very possible that it will not, in which 
case all this discussion will have proved otiose. But I must 
point out that if it does come into effect the admission of 
partial alliances will almost certainly make effective reduc- 
tion difficult, if not impossible ; for the parties against whom 
an alliance is directed will want to make themselves secure. 
A limitation, say, to the 1913 standard, which is the kind of 
maximum actually proposed, would still leave the States 
armed to a degree which before the war was thought intoler- 
able, and would leave them, therefore, a menace to one 
another, which may easily, if not inevitably, produce the kind 
of result which I have ventured to forecast. 

That is all of importance that I have to say, and I shall 
not trouble you further on the matter. My purpose will have 
been served if I have called the attention of those who really 
desire peace to this important matter. They themselves must 
make up their own minds.—Yours, &c., 


But I confess that my forebodings are of 


G. Lowes Dickinson. 


Smr,—-The advocates of this Treaty, in their anxiety to 
be realists, forget that the success of the League of Nations 
as an organ of international co-operation depends upon its 
turning its back on the past, on the system of “defensive” 
alliances, and resolutely pursuing the aim of equality among 
its members. Some argue that there is no way of securing 
peace and reduction of armaments except the way of 
‘defensive alliances’ ; others take the more apologetic line 
that, since Governments will insist on making such alliances, 
it is better that they should be open, registered, sanctioned, 
and even negotiated by the League rather than that they 
should be secret. To the first one can reply only that such 
alliances have existed since the organization of national 
forces in the world, with the result we see to-day. The 
other plea is of a nature with which we are familiar in other 
connections: ‘‘ If the State cannot abolish vice (it runs) let 
vice at least be inspected, regulated, certified and made safe 
by the State.” It can’t be made safe. 

Certainly all treaties, and especially the military clauses 
of all treaties, should be open for the information and 
criticism of the world. But what would follow upon the 
negotiating of “defensive’’ treaties by the League itself? 
The notion that a General Treaty would be accepted as a 
serious guarantee may be dismissed at once. The military 
authorities would certainly insist that, for practical pur- 
poses, any General Treaty should be divided into Partial 
Treaties, in all but name perhaps ; they might be called con- 
versations, undertakings, agreements, but they would in 
effect be Treaties between civil and military powers as to 
the share each party would undertake to contribute in the 
event of war. These Treaties would have to be detailed and 
precise ; they would have to be made to suit a variety of 
contingencies; they would have to be under constant 
revision, as the political, the economic, the military scene 
changed. The time, thought, energy and ingenuity of the 
League of Nations (whether Council, Assembly, Committees 
or Commissions) would be absorbed in organization for 
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potential wars, just as the time of the Third Committee on 
Disarmament and of the Temporary Mixed Commission has 
been taken up for the past year in discussing, not dis- 
armament, but how the League may organize for “‘ defensive ” 
wars. Moreover, the members of the League would be 
actually encouraged to form themselves into hostile groups ; 
for let no one imagine that States which have “ defensive” 
alliances arrayed against them can feel friendly to the mem- 
bers of those alliances. 

It is quite true, of course, that for a long time the 
Governments which live in past ideas will continue to make 
military alliances and the League will have no direct power 
to stop them. But the League stands for a new idea: that 
of co-operation between all, not the arming of one group 
against another group. If it allows the sectionalism which 
survives from an earlier day to invade its own constitution, 
all hope of its becoming the instrument of a new order is 
gone. A great and dreadful mistake was made by its 
founders when they did not throw it open for all to join 
who would. This was recognized at the time by a few and 
is now admitted by many. Nearly all its worst defects have 
their source in this fundamental mistake, which groups the 
world into those within and those without the League. To 
invite and encourage yet further sectionalism within the 
League would disrupt what remains of it. 

It is the League’s business to maintain that “ Security ” 
is not to be won by armaments and alliances, but by the 
just and friendly relations of States one with another. As 
soon as the League meddles with alliances it will ruin its 
position as conciliator and arbitrator. There are innumer- 
able other considerations to be weighed against the Treaty 
in bulk and in detail, but this-seems to me the supreme 
objection. , 

H. M. Swanwick. 

International House, Gower Street. 

January 14th, 1924. 


Sizn,—Professor C. K. Webster’s article on Reparations 
in your issue of December 29th appears to me to indicate the 
direction in which must be sought a solution of the desperate 
plight of Europe, and my only regret is that Professor 
Webster did not make his suggestion in terms more likely to 
commend it to the French public. I am disturbed to find 
that Mr. Lowes Dickinson takes exception to that very part 
of Professor Webster’s article which seems to me particularly 
admirable, viz., the suggestion that this country should adopt 
the Treaty of Mutual Guarantee drafted last autumn at 
Geneva. F 

The security of France is, I believe, the cardinal question 
upon which the peace of Europe hinges. The great bulk of 
the French people are neither militarist nor imperialist, but 
they do ask insistently for security against another invasion 
and another devastation of their industrial regions. The 
efforts which they have made to obtain an international 
guarantee for their security are not sufficiently recognized in 
England. The original French draft of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations contained clauses providing for the 
creation of an international force with which to coerce any 
State which threatened the peace of Europe. When this was 
not accepted the representatives of France fell back upon the 
Treaty of Guarantee by which the United States and England 
were to come to the assistance of France in case of an unpro- 
voked attack by Germany. Professor Webster recognizes 
that France has a legitimate grievance in the failure to ratify 
this Treaty; the failure was certainly a bitter disappoint- 
ment for those Frenchmen who were working for peace and 
international co-operation, and fortified the party which 
believed, with Lord Birkenhead, that the prizes of the world 
go to those who have strong hands and sharp swords. It is 
owing to their repeated failure to obtain security by inter- 
national agreement that a large number of Frenchmen are 
now convinced that they must depend upon themselves alone 
to prevent another war of aggression. 

Surely it is the duty of those of us who believe in the 
League of Nations to show them that a better security can 
be obtained by an international agreement registered at 
Geneva and incorporated in the international law of Europe. 
This, in effect, is what Professor Webster proposes ; he argues 
that the British policy should be to accept the Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance in order to satisfy the French demand for 


security. I cannot, for the life of me, understand Mr. 
Lowes Dickinson’s reluctance to give sympathetic considera- 
tion to this suggestion. That he should desire amendments 
in the wording of the Treaty or a further examination of some 
of its provisions is intelligible, but that he, of all men, should 
be reluctant to entertain a proposal to substitute law and 
agreement for arbitrary violence is incomprehensible. 

I, too, with Professor Webster, think that the time is 
propitious for putting forth suggestions for a settlement. 
During a recent visit to Paris I was much impressed by tho 
number of Frenchmen who earnestly desired a settlement 
that would give a real and lasting peace to Europe. I do not 
think, as Professor Webster appears to suggest, that this 
desire is confined to the Left. |The impression which I 
brought away is that the desire is general, and that it extends 
to official circles. But no Frenchman can be asked to accept 
a settlement which does not make provision for the security of 
France. A little book published in November, 1923, by 
la Société de l’Histoire de la Guerre may be assumed to 
reflect official opinion ; it ends with the following words, with 
which I, at least, can find no reason to quarrel :— 

‘‘ Tt may be said that if the problem of reparations has 
seriously disturbed the peace of Europe it is because the 
problem of security had been left from the beginning unsolved. 
It is this initial fault which weighs upon the destinies of the 
world. It is this fault which prevents the nations from 
enjoying peace, real peace, the peace to which they have 
aspired for so long. d for this fault (we ask the question 
in all sincerity) is it France that is responsible? 

“What France asked was that this war should be the 
last of wars. She asks it still; she will ask it unceasingly. 
To guarantee the security of France, that is to say, the peace 
of fame, what is wanted is a definite undertaking with 
regard to which there is no room for hesitation or equivoca- 
tion, This engagment must not give to any Power the réle 
of arbitrator or protector. Finally, this question must be 
treated by itself and for itself, and not entail any a 
or demands for concessions in another sphere. For public 
opinion in France these are the essential factors of the 
problem.’’* 

This is an accurate statement of the views which I most 
frequently encountered in Paris. To my mind, they are not 
unreasonable, and they indicate the direction in which a 
settlement must be sought.—Yours, &c., 

THEODORE Morison. 

Newcastle. 

January 5th, 1924. % 





AN ECONOMIC GENERAL STAFF. 

Str,—I have read Sir William Beveridge’s articles on an 
Economic General Staff with great interest. As he points 
out, a Cabinet Committee, consisting, as it does, solely of 
Ministers, cannot adequately cope unaided with such a pro- 
blem as unemployment. It is true that each of the Social 
Service Departments can contribute its quota of advice to the 
Committee, but each Department sees the problem from 
some particular angle, and what is required is a compre- 
hensive view. In the case of the War Departments, this view 
is supplied by the Committee of Imperial Defence. I cannot 
see why a similar Committee, consisting of Ministers, 
Permanent Secretaries, and Professors—who would corre- 
spond to the high Staff Officers in the War Services—should 
not be appointed, and render in the social sphere the invalu- 
able services rendered by the other committee in the sphere 
of war: what those services were is admirably brought out 
in Mr. Asquith’s recent book. 

Moreover, it is interesting to remember that there is 
historical precedent for the successful combination of 
practical and academic minds in solving political problems. 
In 1696, the country was on the verge of economic ruin, on 
account of the depreciation of the currency. The scheme 
which was substantially accepted by Parliament, and which 
successfully solved this urgent problem, was the product, in 
the main, of four minds—of Locke and Newton, and Somers 
and Montague. 

Is there any reason why a similar combination of political 
and administrative men with historians, economists, and 
even philosophers (!) should fail to diagnose the innumer- 
able and obscure causes of the unemployment disease, and 
to devise the means of cure? 

HistTorran. 

January 8th, 1924. 


“La Sécurité de la France.” By André Honnorat, Sénateur, 
Ancien Ministre. (Paris: Alfred Costes.) 
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THE MYSTERY OF MANET 





By CLIVE BELL, 


public abuse, the private insults, the notoriety 

which induced Degas sarcastically ta observe 
‘Tl est plus connu que Garibaldi,’’ have often led 
people to suppose that Manet invented impressionism. 
Such volumes of vituperation, they fancy, could 
never have been aimed at a single head; surely 
they were thrown to bespatter a movement: and 
the movement to be bespattered was impressionism, 
of course. As a matter of fact, Manet began to experi- 
ment in pleinairisme only about the year 1870, and the 
first of his pictures generally to be reckoned “" impres- 
sionist,’’ and as such reviled, was the Argenteuil, exposed 
in 1875; whereas the pictures that aroused the grand 
brouhaha were Le Déjeuner sur Vherbe, first exhibited 
in 1863, and L’Olympia, which was painted in the same 
year and shown in ’65. Both were painted in the studio 
in an arranged light, and neither is painted | with the 
systematic palette and little touches which are the 
essential characteristics of impressionist painting. 

What, then, was Manet’s unpardonable offence, or 
what were his offences, in the eyes of academic painters 
and the general public? ‘To suppose, as M. Jacques 
Blanche appears to suppose, that his sole offence lay in 
the fact that he was a good, contemporary artist 1s, i 
think, to overwork a good hypothesis. True enough it 
is that, so long as young, a good artist is almost always 
disapproved ot by the tiock and its bellwethers. Were 
Raphael living now—as, being a genuine artist, he pro- 
bably would not be content to copy the work of some- 
one who painted four hundred years ago—it 1s equally 
probable that his pictures, on their rst eppesrance, 
would be greeted with -general execration. The 
established painters, the leading critics, the public and 
the old gentlemen who write to ‘the papers would 
undoubtedly treat him -as-they treated Cezanne and 
Matisse ; the Slade students would be forbidden to admire 
his work ; and only with infinite difficulty would the Tate 
Gallery be compelled to accept one of his pictures as a 
gift. Nevertheless, it is probable that, as in the case 
of Cézanne, the general public would, after a few years, 
grow bored with the subject, while a few years later the 
professional painters—not, of course, the schoolmasters 
and directors of galleries—would come to recognize some 
part of his merit: whereas Manet was held in general 
execration for twenty years at least, and seventeen years 
after his death it required a superhuman effort to get 
L’ Olympia accepted by the Luxembourg. 

However, it is with that early storm of almost 
incredible violence which raged against Manet during 
the ’sixties—when little was heard of impressionism— 
that I am here concerned. What had Manet done that 
his name should be universally anathema? The 
academic painters found their pretext in his technique, 
which they declared to be clean contrary to the great 
tradition of painting. A theory had somehow got itself 
established in the studios that a pure colour was never 
to be placed alongside another pure colour, but was to 
be led up to through a series of semi-tones ; the result of 
which theory was canvases whose uniform blackness was 
broken only here and there by a patch of high-light. This 
is chiaroscuro in its extreme development ; a monstrosity 
with which we are all too familiar, and which is, 
I believe, still idolized by academicians in many parts 
of the world. Manet painted in bright colours juxta- 
posed in broad patches, and banished what was called 
“‘ shade ’’ from his pictures: he made his shadows out of 


TT hubbub provoked by Manet’s pictures, the 


colours, that is to say. To people who had seen only 
the academic pictures of the nineteenth century, Manet’s 
may well have seemed alarmingly bright and lively. 
M. Paul Mantz, the Dr. MacColl of the ’sixties, himself 
grew purple at this opposition of clear tones and absence 
of dark brown shades ; ‘‘ ces tableaux, dans leur bariolage 
rouge, bleu, jaune et noir, sont la caricature de la couleur 
et non la couleur elle-méme,’’ he screamed. And, as 
I say, his screams would be comprehensible had he never 
seen anything but pictures by his academic contempor- 
aries and their immediate predecessors. But, surely, 
even in 1865, eminent art critics and painters and 
amateurs must often have seen, if not the Italian primi- 
tives (which were then quite out of fashion), at any rate 
the Spanish masters, Ribera for instance, and the Dutch 
Frans Hals. There was nothing in Manet’s technique 
greatly to astonish anyone acquainted with Spanish 
painting of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The ignorant public may have been slightly disconcerted : 
but how much does the ignorant public care for breaches 
of technical laws? The conservative painters and 
amateurs may have been disconcerted, too; but surely 
not enough to account for their fury. Under the cry of 
‘‘ revolutionary technique ’’ they were concealing, I 
suspect, unconsciously perhaps in most cases, the 
indignant reactions of a prejudice less creditable and far 
more cherished. 

That Manet got his technical inspiration from the 
Spaniards appears certain, though apparently M. 
Blanche would like to deny it. Indeed, he goes 
so far as to say that he believes Manet never was 
in Spain, though M. Duret has given a circumstantial 
account of meeting him at the Puerta del Sol in Madrid 
and spending some time with him in that city and at 
Toledo. Between two such witnesses one does not 
hesitate : there is not the slightest reason for disbelieving 
M. Duret. Manet’s work betrays the influence of Goya 
and Velasquez, as well as that of Ribera 3 what is more, 
Velasquez has left pictures no blacker than the lightest 
of Manet’s, has juxtaposed tones without transitions, 
and for the fixed oppositions of light and shade has 
substituted a variable opposition of tones. Possibly 
Manet went further than any of the Spaniards in flatten- 
ing his colours; but this is hardly enough to account for 
the frantic storm of moral indignation which broke and 
broke again about his ears. We must seek a cause closer 
to the surface. 

“ Vulgar realism ’’ was what the newspapers accused 
him of, and here we are getting nearer to a genuine 
motive. In 1865, you must remember, Ingres was still 
alive and the tradition of David still kicking, in so far as 
it can be said ever to have kicked. Art was expected to 
be noble and idealistic; that is to say, the subjects, of 
large pictures at any rate, were expected to be mytho- 
logical or historical or at least picturesque. (N.B. 
picturesque subjects should be sought in remote 
or traditionally romantic countries—Bedouins hunting 
tigers in Africa are picturesque, or camels at the 
gates of Damascus.) Now the subjects of Manpt’s 
two great early works are neither historical nor 
picturesque, they are scenes taken from contem- 
porary Parisian life: and it may be noted that 
when he defended the introduction of a naked woman 
amongst the dressed and bewhiskered gentlemen of Le 
Déjeuner, on the ground that Giorgione also had mixed 
nude and clothed figures, the answer was: “ Yes, but 
Giorgione idealized his naked woman.’’ Manet’s prefer- 
ence for subjects drawn from contemporary life was 
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undoubtedly resented from the very first ; and I fancy it 
was this taste for modernity, or, rather, his distaste for 
jdeal themes, which drew from his master, Couture, that 
bitter criticism, “ Allez, mon gargon! vous ne serez 
jamais que le Daumier de votre temps.”’ 

Manet’s “ vulgar realism ’’ displayed itself not only 
in his choice of subject, but, as I have already hinted, in 
his treatment of the nude. “The nude’”’ played a 
prodigious part in the “ideal art’’ of the nineteenth 
century ; but it was an ideal nude, a nude to do credit to 
the figures of nymphs and goddesses and heroines in 
distress, a nude based—so its perpetrators imagined—on 
a study of classical antiquity, the high renaissance, 
David and Ingres. Its contours had to be augustly round 
and inflated, its attitudes had to be traditional, its 
muscles more or less Olympian; above all, it had to be 
as innocent of any particular flavour or character as if it 
had come from Chicago in a tin. Needless to say, to 
produce this staple article an elaborate process had been 
invented which was perseveringly taught in the schools. 
A good part of Manet’s vulgar realism consisted in the 
fact that he despised alike the process and the product. 

But Manet was not the first: Courbet had already 
gone to contemporary life for his subjects, and denounced 
with the utmost violence academic beauty and the 
idealized nude. Also, like Constable and Corot, long 
before the impressionists, he had painted in the open; 
but as he only made studies there, and retired always to 
the studio to elaborate his work, he cannot properly be 
considered the master of that movement. Of Manet, 
however, he was the master; and instead of regarding 
Manet as the founder of impressionism it would be more 
just to think of him as the descendant of Courbet. From 
Courbet he inherited one or two technical characteristics 
and the greater part of what was called his realism, and 
from Courbet he inherited an enormous load of hatred. 
Courbet was born in 1819, thirteen years before Manet, 
and had his greatness been fully appreciated by the 
’sixties, Manet’s art would never have shocked as it did; 
which notwithstanding, there is in Le Déjewner and 
L’Olympia a quality more disquieting still than anything 
to be found in the art of Courbet, something which 
outraged the feelings of people who had contrived with 
wry faces to swallow the realism of the master of Ornans. 

Manet’s realism is, to borrow a term from his own 
language, more actual. It is true that Courbet’s nudes 
were no longer nymphs and goddesses, but they were 
models. To be sure, the naked lady in Ze Déjeuner is 
a model, too; but she is a model off duty. She is the 
sort of girl you might have met any day of the week 
hurrying up la rue Blanche, and she has unmistakably 
been taken out for a picnic by two young gentlemen 
whom you might have met any day in the quartier des 
Batignolles. L’Olympia is even worse; she is just a 
Parisienne. You may divine her forms any day in a 
hundred cafés and “dancings’’ beneath a thousand 
different frocks. There she lies on her Indian shawl, 
with her black servant and her black cat, a confessed 
demi-mondaine chez elle. And, to give a final touch of 
shockingness to the affair, not only was this thin, 
angular, acid, and strongly characterized young body 
the exact opposite of the ideal of the academies, it 
affronted equally the ideal of the weux marcheurs. It is, 
as M. Jacques Blanche well says, of a ‘“‘ sensualité 
moderne, ‘ baudelairienne.’ ”’ 

And so we find the chief cause of Manet’s shocking 
reputation just where we should expect to find it—in the 
subjects of his pictures: subject being the only thing in 
@ picture which nine thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
nine people out of ten thousand can understand at all. 
All this about the sinfulness of juxtaposing pure tones 
we may dismiss as the expression merely of the testiness 





of a few old and ignorant professors. Neither do I 
believe that his habit of flattening his forms did him so 
very much harm with the public, though it did make his 
pictures ‘‘ unlifelike ’’—unlike photographs that means: 
the pictures of Ingres and David are unlifelike too, and 
so, for that matter, are those of Raphael, and so is 
Greek sculpture. His “ realism’’ no doubt gave 
offence: it was permissible to paint contemporary still- 
life and genre, but to treat scenes of contemporary life on 
so large a scale—as though they were grand mythological 
or historical subjects—was felt to be something like an 
affront to national honour. And when you combine this 
last reproach with the one before, when you realize that 
he was not only taking contemporary life for his theme 
but was flattening it out too; when you realize that he 
was stylizing, distorting, things that were familiar to the 
general public; that he was finding motives in that 
public’s own daily life and positively treating them 
artistically ; you will see that he was doing something 
very bad indeed—that he was doing much what the 
impressionists did, and deserved as much obloquy as they 
got. 

He got more: for though the contemptuous hilarity 
provoked by Manet’s pictures was not perhaps greater 
than that provoked by the pictures of Renoir or Monet, 
the virulence of moral censure was undoubtedly more 
intense. There is nothing surprising in this: though the 
period from 1850 to 1870 is amongst the glorious in the 
glorious history of French art; though it is illustrated 
by the names of Ingres, Delacroix, Chasseriau, Corot, 
Daumier, Courbet, Carpeau, and the Impressionists; by 
Flaubert, Baudelaire, Renan, Mérimée, and half a dozen 
more great writers; yet is it the period at which French 
society was at its ugliest—one of the few really ugly 
moments in the social history of France. The disease— 
the pervasion of middle-class standards—gnawed every- 
where. England, the leader of modern industrialism, 
was naturally the most furiously afflicted; but France 
did not escape. ‘And on the top of the middle-class 
mediocrity and respectability of Louis-Philippe came the 
vulgar, cheap-jack gaiety of the court of Napoleon IIT. 
Now when on the top of a solid, stupid, conventional 
mass you get a more free-mannered élite, which fears its 
inferiors and dare not affront the prejudices of the herd, 
atrocious hypocrisy is boynd to ensue. We had a taste 
of that sort of thing in England at the beginning of last 
century, when a tradition of civilization still lingered 
from the eighteenth amongst the classes who stood in 
perpetual terror of a prudish bourgeoisie and the mass 
beneath it. Read Byron and reflect wpon his fate. 
Under Napoleon III. the upper classes acted with con- 
siderable freedom while professing abject submission to 
the prejudices of Monsieur Joseph Prudhomme. The 
result was hypocrisy blacker even than that of mid- 
Victorian England, where the upper classes more sin- 
cerely toed the middle-class line. Into this world came 
Edouard Manet, quite unconcernedly referring to the 
notorious fact that young ladies from Montmartre think 
nothing of bathing naked with young gentlemen who 
have often seen them without their clothes on, and that 
demi-mondaines, lolling on lits-de-repos, receive non- 
chalantly bouquets from their ‘‘ kind keepers.’?’ He 
called attention to it, by accident as it were, without 
one mitigating shudder or one palliating leer; he took 
it simply as the motive for a completely disinterested, 
a positively chaste, work of art. Here, he seemed to say, 
is a scene from contemporary life which inspires an 
admirable composition. No wonder the virtuous who 
gloried in their indignation at vicious scenes, and the 
vicious who revelled in their sense of naughtiness, were 
alike furious with the man who regarded such things 
merely ag subjects. 
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A BIRD STUDY IN NORWAY. 
THE BRAMBLING. 


S a winter visitor to our English countryside, the 
brambling is often common, for in some seasons 


it comes across the North Sea in large numbers, 
when it may be met with in every stack-yard, where 
chaffinch and sparrow flocks come to feed. It mixes 
freely with other finches, but its white rump, so con- 
spicuous when it flies, makes identification easy. This 
Scandinavian finch is a lovely bird, the cock being almost 
tortoiseshell in colour, for, where our native chaffinch 
is pinkish in hue, the brambling is yellow. But to see the 
brambling at its best you must see it at home in a Nor- 
wegian valley. There, in the nesting season, when the 
cock assumes full breeding livery, you can indeed appre- 
ciate him as one of the smartest of small birds. 

During last spring I spent some time in Norway, 
in the valley of the Surna, and found bramblings 
very common. The handsome little cocks were every- 
where, their tortoiseshell plumage catching the eye 
as they flitted through the tender greenery of the 
birch bushes, and their persistent chirp likewise catching 
the ear. The cock brambling has a peculiar and 
insistent cry, a long-drawn chirp, which he utters inces- 
santly, at least after his nesting territ has been 
chosen. When giving this call, he throws himself back- 
wards, so that the observer feels anxious lest he should 
overbalance, and with head pointing upwards, gives forth 
his cry, only to repeat it again in a few seconds. He 
keeps up the monotonous cry all day, but it gets louder 
and more plaintive if any person comes near the nesting 
place. Then his demure, self-effacing mate joins in, 
complaining likewise in melancholy chirps, but her cries 
are not so loud as those of the cock. In this way the 
pair invariably betray the whereabouts of their nest, but; 
even when you know you are near it, the nest is not easy 
to see, so well does it harmonize with the surroundings, 
i.e., with the trunk and branches of the tree in which 
it is built. It is a similar nest to that of the chaffinch, 
though not quite so neat. It is often beautifully 
decorated with lichens. I found one in a birch tree 
that so effectually matched the silver bark that it looked 
like a white boss in the fork of the white-stemmed tree. 
The birds had used lichen and small shreds of peeled 
bark until the resemblance was perfect. Lying at the 
bottom of the deep fibre and hair-lined cup were five 
dainty eggs, more like those of a linnet than of the 
brambling’s near relation, the chaffinch. 

Being a keen bird photographer, I was anxious to 
get some photographs of the brambling at home, and 
hunted, literally, up and down hill for a suitable nest. 
Nests there were in plenty in the alders by the river, 
whose snow waters rushed down in raging flood, in the 
birch trees by the picturesque wooden farmhouses, and 
again in the birches that clung precariously to the high, 
steep sides of the valley. I also found nests still higher, 
at the saethers, and up to the limit of the tree growth, 
where the ground was barely clear of snow, and over 
which loomed the snow-covered mountains ; but all these 
nests were out of reach as far as the camera was con- 
cerned. The brambling has a preference for nesting at a 
height of from ten to twenty feet. Apparently the little 
grey hen likes to view a wide domain as she sits upon her 
four or five dainty eggs. There was one nest, as usual in 
a birch, from which the brambling must have had a 
glorious view—stunted pines and weather-twisted birch 
in the foreground, mingled with outcrops of grey rock, 
and peaty bogs, beyond which the ground sloped 
abruptly to the barren heights, some bare and black, 
some snow-covered, the latter reaching white summits to 
the grey clouds. On the other side the ground dropped 
steeply to the river, which lay far below in its green 
valley, winding its way to the distant fjord, which 
could be seen as a silvery gleam shining through the 
purple haze. 

Eventually I found a nest at which photography was 
possible, but it was far up the hillside. The little hiding 
tent having been erected several days previously, so 
that the birds might get used to it, a fine morning 







found me toiling up to it laden with photographic gear. 
The path was steep enough when one had nothing to 
carry, but when burdened with a load the incline seemed 


eae | 


“one in one I was thankful I had someone with me 
to help carry the camera. Up and up, by twisting 
cattle paths, we went, and at last reached the “ hide,’’ 
into which my companion tucked me, and, retreating, 
left me to the birds. 

There were young in the nest, tiny, fluffy things, 
but a day or two old, which the mother had been brooding 
when we arrived. On the nest she looked a plain, not to 
say dowdy, little bird, like a hen chaffinch, only rather 
more fawn in tint. I watched anxiously through my 
peephole in expectation of her return, as I knew both she 
and her mate were near, for they were chirping in the 
bushes—by the way, once the young are hatched the 
male gives up his incessant chirping, and only calls when 
he is uneasy—but she did not appear. Suddenly there 
was a flutter of wings, one of the bramblings was coming ! 
It hopped down, twig by twig, to the nest, approaching 
it from behind, and appeared in the fork in which the 
nursery was placed—it was the male! What a little 
beauty he was! His dark head, his yellow shoulders and 
wing bars, to say nothing of his white rump, flashed in 
the sunlight, as he bent over the nestlings. Their little 
heads had shot up into the air the instant he alighted on 
the edge of the nest, and were now quivering, open- 
beaked, on their long, unsteady necks. He gave food 
first to one, and then another, the stuff being something 
soft and green, but what it was I could not tell, it being 
impossible to see whether it was minced-up insects carried 
deep in the beak, or semi-digested, regurgitated green- 
stuff, such as buds. As the majority of finches feed by 
regurgitation this was the probable method. The click 
of my camera-shutter made the little fellow jump high 
in the air, and fly off in a hurry, and I may as well say 
here that every exposure made was spoilt by the start 
the birds gave. The nest was too much shaded for a 
really fast exposure to be possible, so, as far as photo- 
graphs were concerned, three days’ work was thrown 
away. But it was not really thrown away, for to watch 
the birds was a joy and an education. I learnt that they 
only fed their young at quite long intervals, half to 
three-quarters of an hour being nothing as regards the 
time the young were left. In this the brambling is like 
our English bullfinch, which does not hurry itself over 
the food supplies. 

Sometimes the cock or hen brambling turned up 
alone, but more often they came within a few minutes of 
each other, so they must have been in the habit of 
foraging together. But they did not spend all their time 
in hunting for food, for they would stay for ten minutes 
or more in the bushes near the nest. The male’s favourite 
perch was on the topmost twig of a small aspen near by, 
but the female liked an alder bush about five yards away. 
The latter would chirp occasionally, and when she began 
chirping it was astonishing how she kept it up ; evidently 
her “ wind” was in first-rate condition! But when the 
pair had been off hunting and were coming back with 
food you could hear them twittering softly, such wee, 
comfortable, confidential sounds, as if they were 
whispering to each other. 

That they stayed away for long intervals I have 
already remarked ; once it was for an hour and twenty- 
five minutes, during which there was ample time to 
realize how warm the day was, and to study insect life. 
The Norwegian flies not only found their way into the 
tent, but were more persistently familiar than any insects 
I have met with. The most attentive was a larger one 
with a hum, but a grey “‘ horse-fly ’’ had more guile and 
drew most blood. There were also plenty of house flies, 
but their attentions were more benevolent, which remark 
does not apply to the mosquito or two that joined the 
throng. | However, the flies kept one from going to 
sleep, so I was on the alert each time the bramblings 
came to feed their family. It was very charming to 
watch the care and anxiety with which they divided the 
food, regarding the young ones with attentive eyes before 
flying away again. The nestlings grew at a surprising 
rate, and in four days had trebled in size, so that when 
I yisited them for the last time they were quite big, 
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Now, when on a winter day I see the flash of a 
white rump among a flock of finches, it brings vividly 
before my mind the brambling family, both nestlings and 
parents, in their wild Norwegian home on that hot 
hillside. 

Frances Pirr. 





THE DRAMA 


MR. ERNEST THESIGER. 
Everyman Theatre : “ Ihe Painted Lady.” By Vera Beringer. 





HE entertainment at present offered to the public 
at the Everyman Theatre asks a few interesting 
questions. The farce itself is of the most deplor- 

able description. The plot is hackneyed and machine- 
made; the dialogue well-nigh without an ounce of wit. 
Further, it is of a kind which can only be made endur- 
able by a greener spice of boulevard impropriety than 
Miss Beringer, perhaps wisely, permitted herself; in 
fact, she often appeared more anxious even than her 
characters to avoid the consequences of her own indiscre- 
tions. The general acting was on a level with the play ; 
even below it ; it was of the style known as repulsive. Yet 
in between the acts, you might have gathered from the 
audience that we were attending the first night of ‘‘ The 
Way of the World.” ‘‘ Great stuff, isn’t it? ’’ 
“‘ Wonderful evening!’’ ‘‘I’m tremendously im- 
pressed ! ’’ and so on till a more elderly lady, into whom 
the bludgeonings of fate had instilled a little power of 
criticism, remarked analytically: ‘‘ I wonder whether we 
should have enjoyed it quite so much _ without 
Mr. Ernest Thesiger? ’’ This inability to distinguish 
between an actor and a play is really the cause of half 
the muddle about the theatre; for Miss Beringer is an 
extremely poor dramatist, and Mr. Thesiger an extremely 
good actor; and, though the public take much more 
interest in actors than they do in authors, still, by some 
inextricable confusion, Miss Beringer will get all the 
credit for Mr. Thesiger’s acting. 

I am not a whole-hearted admirer of Mr. Thesiger. 
He has gained a considerable reputation for himself in 
Elizabethan drama, which is, I think, only half deserved. 
As Ithamore and as Piers Gaveston he was effective, 
but not subtle, and became less satisfactory the more 
one reflected. But in farce he is a nonpareil. Given 
only reasonably good material, such as ‘‘ A Little Bit of 
Fluff,’ he will make of it something never-to-be- 
forgotten, and he can do a great deal even with ‘‘ The 
Painted Lady.’’ Unfortunately, however, owing to the 
exigencies of the plot, he has occasionally to leave the 
stage. Mr. Thesiger acts with his whole body and his 
whole mind. Though he generally exercises over him- 
self severe intellectual restraint, every ounce of his 
personality is utilized ; and how enormously he enjoys his 
work! Even at the ‘‘ Everyman ”’ his fingers twitch with 
excitement. I have been told that when Coquelin played 
in ‘‘ Les précieuses ridicules ’’ he used to be so overcome 
by amusement that the audience hardly believed he would 
be able to go on saying his words, and, catching the infec- 
tion of his amusement, laughed until they rocked. 
Mr. Thesiger belongs to this school of acting. He is 
never the remote, unmoved artist, but he lives sometimes 
too intensely in his part. It is his weakness as well as 
his strength, and leads him on occasion into exaggera- 
tion and irrelevance, particularly in the poetical drama. 
But just given a farce, and the better the farce the 
better for Mr. Thesiger, he is one of those rare artists 
that age will not wither nor custom stale. It is indeed 
lamentable that England cannot produce a school of 
competent hacks who may be relied upon to turn out 
twice or thrice yearly a tolerable farce for Mr. Thesiger, 
and keep him busily employed on our amusement from 
the lst of January to the 31st of December. It is a sad 
reflection on the country of Shakespeare that it has not 
produced a comedy worthy of Mr. Thesiger’s powers since 
the curtain rose on ‘‘ A Little Bit of Fluff.” 


Francis BIRRELL, 





FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA. 


NYONE who wants a thoroughiy enjoyable even- 
ing should go to Wyndham’s Theatre. There, 


first, you will find Miss Violet Vanbrugh 
returned to the stage in a new French play, ‘‘ The 
Flame.’”’? Miss Vanbrugh’s voice would alone make the 
evening memorable. No one who has not heard her can 
imagine the depth and tragedy which the human voice 
can put into such a sentence as ‘‘ I have a headache.”’ 
She gives, too, an unforgettable lesson to any lady who ~ 
may wish to learn ‘how to take off and put on her gloves— 
several times—during an emotional interview. If you 
can swallow the convention of this school of acting, you 
must then admit that Miss Vanbrugh carries her art to 
the highest pitch of “ finish.’’ As for the play, which 
seemed to please the audience enormously, it is the last 
word in sentimental unreality. The sentimentality of 
a Frenchman, when he really gets going, is something 


' awe-inspiring, especially when he pours out his sentiment 


on the altar of the sacred name of ‘‘ mother.’’ That is 
the theme around which the French author, appropriately 
called Monsieur Méré, has written ‘‘ The Flame.’’ 


THE greater part of the pictures at Burlington 
House in the exhibition of Swedish artists from 1880 to 
1900, might have been painted by any average artist of 
the time, and are of no special interest: there are some, 
however, which seem to be definitely in what one 
imagines to be the Swedish tradition. These latter are 
characterized by a certain boldness of design and a rather 
unpleasant violence of colour; their aim seems almost 
purely ‘‘ decorative,’ and they are singularly lacking 
in subtlety, especially of colour. This quality in the 
landscapes is, no doubt, due to the physical nature of the 
country of their origin, for when some of the same 
painters go and paint French landscapes and come 
obviously under French influence, the improvement in 
this direction is remarkable. There is no outstanding 
figure in the exhibition: Anders Zorn, who is better 
known in this country than most of the others, particu- 
larly for his etchings, is a very accomplished painter, but 
fills his pictures with sentimental mistiness. Bruno 
Liljefors shows no less than thirty-three large paintings 
of animals whose only value is educational: of the rest, 
the most interesting are Wilhelm Smith, who shows a 
very lively portrait of an old gentleman, and 
Carl Skinberg and Gustaf Rydberg, who both possess 
a much greater measure of subtlety and restraint. 


At Olympia Circus you may enjoy a variety of 
performances: the finest and most polished horses (their 
coats and coloured trappings are as exquisite as their 
manners and ballroom dancing) under the direction of 
Mr. Schumann, “‘ acknowledged King of Circus Ring- 
craft ’’; some Arab tumblers; the ‘‘ Armless Wonder ”’ 
whose toes can strike out notes from a flute; a number of 
equestrians, acrobats, and clowns. The equestrian lady 
who wears pink Turkish trousers instead of the old- 
fashioned tights and spangled skirt, and the fish-like 
Mollers in yellow tights, have a different technique from 
the family of Cardinales. The former throw themselves 
into attitudes and keep them—arm and leg raised like 
swift Mercuries—but the family of Cardinales take their 
horses by storm, rush from the sides, spring on, one after 
the other, can ride backwards, sideways, and lying down, 
and equally on neck or buttocks. A pretty French lady 
in breeches and billycock controls fifty white pigeons, 
and balances a whip on her nose. One cannot help 
wishing for a little more clowning. After the brilliant 
Perezoffs rushing after their plates and always catching 
them, after the Four Julians swinging in their trapezes, 
after the milk-white curtseying horses with golden hoofs, 
it seems ungracious to cavil ; but why do we not see more 
of Doodles, Sparrow, Nino, Busti, and Winkle? 


OmIcRON. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


THE “PAGEANT” OF HISTORY. 


bridge University Press five volumes of a book with 

the title ‘‘ Readings in English Social History,’’ by 
R. B. Morgan. The book consisted of extracts from 
contemporary writers describing the social life of England 
from the first century B.c. to the accession of Queen 
Victoria. It well deserved the considerable attention 
and high praise which it received, and those who came 
across it will be glad to learn that it is now republished 
in the more convenient form of a single volume of 585 
pages (price 16s.). 


* * * 


| N 1921 and 1922 there were published by the Cam- 


THE mere description of it calls up in my mind the 
vision of a ‘‘ pageant ’’ of history, not a pageant of 
history in the old sense—a mere cavalcade of kings and 
queens and great men and “ historical ’’ events—but of 
history in the sense which J. R. Green was one of the 
first to popularize—a pageant of the ordinary man going 
about his ordinary work from the days when ‘he wore 
woad to the time when he wore a grey beaver hat. If it 
were in any way possible to obtain such a vision, the 
panorama of ordinary life—and so I suggest, of 
civilization—through nearly two thousand years of 
English history, it would be, one might expect, by means 
of an anthology of contemporary descriptions. It is, 
therefore, a curious fact that, after reading Mr. Morgan’s 
anthology, I am left with hardly any vision at all. This 


is not Mr. Morgan’s fault; as an anthology it comes as _ 


near perfection as is possible, for it would be difficult to 
point to a single extract which is irrelevant or uninterest- 
ing. But on the other hand, I do not think that the 
fault is entirely my own ; some of the blame must be laid 
upon that elusive and prevaricating Muse, Clio. 


* * * 


Let me try to explain my difficulty. Each of 
Mr. Morgan’s extracts works like the instantaneous 
shutter of a camera ; for one moment it opens for us upon 
a picture of a particular side of social life at a particular 
time. It opens upon the Druids settling a dispute, or 
an English householder raking up the ashes on his hearth 
at eight o’clock at night when the curfew rang, or 
Sir John Holland and Sir Reginald de Roye tilting before 
King Richard II., or the account book of a sixteenth- 
century household, or a day in the life of John Evelyn 
or Mr. Pepys or Wesley. Each picture is fascinating, 
but the composite panorama is extraordinarily confused 
and confusing. It seems, for instance, at moments as if 
you could choose a series of extracts to show that there 
was no fundamental change in English social history 
from century to century. This anthology opens with 
extracts from Strabo and Tacitus, and the landscape 
which they show us is the same which I now see through 
my window—‘‘ continual rain,’’ an ‘“‘ overcast sky,” 
though ‘‘ the cold is not severe.’’ The climate, you may 
say, is not a part of social history ; if you do, I disagree 
with you, and so apparently does Mr. Morgan—at any 
rate, this note of the rain and the mist recurring through 
twenty centuries and six hundred pages of ‘‘ English 
History ’’ gives one a homely feeling of an unchanging 
social background. Then there is the country—I had 
always imagined that the face of the English country- 
side was in the middle of the sixteenth century, before 
the great enclosures had taken place, completely different 
from what it is to-day. But in 1558 a Frenchman, 
travelling in England, writes:— 


“The country is well covered and shady, for the 
lands are all enclosed with hedges, oaks, and several 


other sorts of trees, so that in travelling you think you 
are in a perpetual wood, but you will discover many 
flights of steps which are called in English stiles, and 
by which persons on foot go along little paths and enter 
the grounds. . . .”’ 


And the people who lived in the rain and mist and walked 
between the hedges—an Italian in 1500 writes :— 


“, .. the English are great lovers of themselves, and 
of everything belonging to them; they think that there 
are no other men than themselves, and no other world 
but England; and whenever they see a handsome 
foreigner, they say that ‘he looks like an Englishman,’ 
and that ‘it is a great pity that he should not be an 
Englishman ’; and when they partake of any delicacy 
with a foreigner, they ask him ‘ whether such a thing is 
made in their country?’ ”’ 


* * * 


OnE could go on piling quotation on quotation until 
one had built up a picture of an unchanging climate, 
country, and population which might comfort those who 
see the deluge looming next week in Westminster. Of 
course, there are changes: Harrison tells us in 
Elizabeth’s reign that ‘‘ there are old men yet dwelling 
in the village where I remain which have noted three 
things to be marvellously altered in England within their 
sound remembrance, and other three things too too much 
increased.’’ One was ‘‘ the multitude of chimneys 
lately erected ’’; another was the use of mattresses, 
beds, and pillows in place of a straw pallet and a 
** good round log ’’; and the third was “‘ the exichange 
of treen platters into pewter and wooden spoons into 
silver or tin ’’; while the ‘‘ three things that are grown 
to be very grievous ’’ were the enhancing of rents, the 
daily oppression of copyholders, and the increase of 
usury. About the same time, it may be noted, the 
number of peacocks had increased in England to such 
an extent that it was ‘‘ now a hurtful fowl by reason of 
their multitudes.’ There are other changes: in the 
twelfth century a certain English knight, dreaming that 
‘* some person strangled him with his ringlets,’’ woke in 
a fright and promptly bobbed his hair. ‘‘ The example 
spread through England; and, . . . almost all military 
men allowed their hair to be cropped in a proper 
manner, without reluctance. But this decency was not 
of long continuance, for scarcely had a year expired ere 
all who thought themselves courtly, relapsed into their 
former style... .’’ Then there came the Black 
Death, and the Statute of Labourers is quoted enacting 
that in 1350 every man shall serve the Master requiring 
him ; the monasteries are suppressed ; John Evelyn, on 
January 30th, 1661, notes in his diary the ‘‘ stupendous 
and inscrutable judgments of God ”’ in ordaining that on 
that day ‘‘ the carcases of those arch-rebels,’’ Cromwell, 
Bradshawe, and Ireton, should be dragged out of their 
‘* superb tombs in Westminster among the Kings,’’ to be 
hanged on the gallows at Tyburn. And, finally, there 
is the coming of ‘‘ The Rocket ’’ and the railway, which 
we are appropriately shown giving Mr. Creevey a head- 
ache, burning a hole in Miss de Ros’s cheek and another 
in Lady Maria’s silk pelisse. 

There, perhaps, is my difficulty. Looked at in this 
fascinating anthology, the social history of England 
appears from one side to be almost changeless, from 
another an infinite series of small changes which may 
give a bolster instead of a log of wood to a labourer, or 
may burn a hole in some great lady’s cheek. But the 
pageant seems to have vanished. 


LeonaRD Wootr, 
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REVIEWS 


THE. IRISH REVOLUTION. 


The Revolution in Ireland, 1906-1923. By W. ALISON 
Puttuirs, Lecky Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Dublin. (Longmans, 12s. 6d.) 


Tus is a depressing book to read, and it is not surprising 
to be told that its writing was the most ungrateful and diffi- 
cult task the author had ever attempted; ungrateful enough 
for a convinced Unionist, to whom the story is only one long 
record of Irish crime and English weakness, and difficult 
enough for a historian who, in the atmosphere of Trinity 
College, Dublin, set himself to write an objective narrative, 
“a judicial summing-up,” of events occurring from day to 
day outside its walls. To achieve this object at a time and 
in a place so charged with the emotions of pity and horror 
was probably impossible; certainly Professor Phillips has 
not succeeded. His assurance that he set out to write 
history, not propaganda, will, of course, be accepted ; but, 
if it would be inadmissible to call his book propaganda, a 
work written in so bitter a temper can only in a modified 
sense be called history—hardly, for instance, in that of the 
writer’s admirable “ Confederation of Europe.” It is, how- 
ever, a highly interesting, if one-sided, account of events 
in Ireland from the accession to power of Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman to the self-exclusion of the Six Counties 
from the Free State a year ago; and no one would suggest 
that it lies outside the historian’s province to praise and 
to condemn, or that the actions described in this volume 
do not supply abundant matter for condemnation. 

The book contains many minor inaccuracies, but these 
are not the worst fault. The writing of history is always 
a matter of selection and emphasis; in Ireland the rival 
campaigns of terrorism and outrage consisted of countless 
incidents, of all of which the writer cannot be expected 
to have known or, if he had, to have made mention. But 
Professor Phillips omits several important facts of a nature 
to tell against his own side, such as General Crozier‘s 
evidence and the Strickland report. And he makes highly 
controversial statements merely supported by the assertion 
that the matter was “ known to the police,” or “ known to the 
authorities.” He enjoyed, he tells us, the privilege of exam- 
ining in 1921 a number of official Castle documents, now 
destroyed, including confidential police reports. It does 
not seem to occur to him that his inability to consult similar 
documents on the other side necessarily makes his account 
lopsided. 

But perhaps the chief defect in the book, as a historical 
work, is the absence of that greatest gift of the historian, 
the sympathetic imagination which enables the writer to 
assume, for the moment, the mind even of his enemies and 
to view a situation with their eyes. Had Professor Phillips 
possessed this gift, he could hardly, in describing the events 
of 1917-18, have failed to mention the fact of Sir Edward 
Carson’s appointment to the War Cabinet. But so far is he 
from entering into the feelings of his Irish opponents, that 
he is inclined to be scornful of the British Government for 
giving weight to the imperial and international importance 
of the Irish question. He bitterly condemns the election 
manifesto of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law in 
November, 1918, in which this passage occurs: “ So long as 
the Irish question remains unsettled, there can be no political 
peace either in the United Kingdom or in the Empire, and 
we regard it as a first object in British statesmanship to 
explore all practical paths towards the settlement of this 
grave and difficult question, on the basis of self-government.” 
This pronouncement “was the beginning of the moral rot 
in the Unionist ranks which was to end in the disgraceful 
capitulation of 1921.” For to Professor Phillips the setting 
up of the Free State is only “the great surrender,” the 
culminating point of “the cowardly and ungenerous policy ”’ 
of the Government, 

His attitude is clearly brought out in the following 
sentences :— 

‘“*If the Government had accepted the verdict of 
the Irish elections of 1918 and made it the excuse for taking 
the line which it adopted in 1921, it would have spared 
Ireland much of the bloodshed and misery, and itself the 
ignominy, of the years that followed. The ‘Times’ 


and other organs of public opinion in England were urging 
this course ; and, indeed, it is difficult to see what objections 


there were to it that were not equally valid three years 
later. For the Great War was over; and it was therefore 
as safe in 1918 as in 1921 to throw over the people in 
Southern Ireland who had been foolish enough to stand by 
England in her time of trouble.” : 
One may regret the unhappy isolation of the Southern 
Unionists, one may deplore the premature withdrawal of the 
British Army, which left them unprotected against the fury 
of their enemies, withcut claiming for them a right to veto the 
settlement of the Irish question. Imperial statesmanship 
is not just a matter of supporting the loyal and crushing the 
disloyal. And in his Irish Unionist obsession Professor 
Phillips misrepresents the attitude of the British people by 
such an imputation as the following :— 

‘‘ Where all the science and all the massed battalions 
of the Central Powers failed, the methods of Sinn Fein 
succeeded. They did so because they reduced, not the 
British Army, but the British Government and the British 
people to that mood of surrender which is the essence of 


defeat.” 

It was because the nation was divided, as it was not divided 
in the struggle with Germany, as to the justice of its cause, 
that the Government were unable to press the conflict to 
the end. 

The Free State once established, Professor Phillips has 
no wish to prejudice its chances of success. He generously 
recognizes the goodwill shown by its present rulers, and his 
book closes on a note of reconciliation and hope. 


J. R. M. Buren. 


CLIO PILFERING. 


The Letters of the Tsaritsa to the Tsar, 1914-1916. With 
an Introduction by Sir BERNARD ParREs, K.B.E. (Duck- 
worth. 18s.) 


From the Two-headed Eagle to the Red Flag, 1894-1921. 
By General P. N. KrAssNoFF. Four vols. (Brentano. 30s.) 


“ Tue reader,” says the announcement on the jacket of this 
edition of the Tsaritsa’s letters to the Tsar, “ would be almost 
ashamed of prying into pages so clearly intended only for 
a husband’s eye, if their historical importance were not so 
overwhelming.” Possibly, therefore, some faint prick of 
conscience assails even the leathern heart of publishers, when 
they find themselves conniving at too outrageous a breach of 
that personal privacy to which even autocrats (and murdered 
autocrats, who cannot give or withhold permission to publish) 
might be thought to have a right. It was the custom of the 
late Tsar to carry about with him all the letters written to 
him by his wife from their first acquaintance, and these 
letters were found after the tragedy of July 16th, 1918, in a 
black box in the last prison of the Imperial family at 
Ekaterinburg. They are full of intimacies intended by their 
writer, who was a proud woman and a woman still passion- 
ately in love, for no eyes but those of her husband. The 
“little language” has been used by greater lovers and better 
writers than the late Tsaritsa, and always will be used ; it 
can never look anything but absurd exposed in cold print 
to the eyo of strangers, nor is it any business of anyone 
but the writer and the recipient. The police officer who 
rummaged the wretched Mrs. Thompson’s letters out of 
By waters’s cabin was at least acting in the interests of justice ; 
but no plea of necessity can be urged in favour of those who 
publish and republish the Tsaritsa’s letters. Clio a Muse 
is here degraded to the level of Clio a housemaid, prying with 
itching fingers into the secrets of her mistress’s bureau. It 
may be urged that these letters do at least clear the writer’s 
reputation in two respects, since they make it abundantly 
plain that she was not a-pro-German, and that she was 
innocent of the more scandalous charges made by rumour 
as to her relations with Rasputin. But whether she would 
have considered it worth while to be cleared of one charge, 
which was already falling to the ground, and of another, 
which none but literary scavengers retailed and irresponsible 
gossips believed, at the cost of the publication broadcast of 
her most intimate letters to the Tsar, is another matter. 
“ Lovy,” she asks anxiously in a postscript, “you burn her 
letters so as that they shall never fall into anybody’s hands?” 
And again, referring to the disgrace of Pahlen, on the 
evidence of an intercepted letter: “Certainly, if one heeds 
privately letters between husband and wife. . . . Forgive 
me, but Fred. acted very wrongly—one dare not judge a 
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man so severely because of private letters (opened) to his 
wife—that’s mean, I find.” 

Nor has the publication, in fact, the excuse made for 
it by publishers and editor that the letters are of ‘over- 
whelming historical importance.” A few of them, more 
especially those in the last part of the collection, are of 
some, though not of overwhelming, historical importance. 
By far the larger number are of no historical importance at 
all, in that they teach the world nothing of public interest 
which it did not know already. In a note at the end of the 
book the editor gives a list of letters which are of “ special 
political interest” (it is significant that they number forty- 
four out of a total of four hundred and four); and it 
would have been possible to edit a short selection of the 
important letters, omitting all that was purely private. 
Apart from questions of taste, this might have enabled the 
publishers to provide the book with an index, the lack of 
which is a handicap to serious students of history not entirely 
counteracted by Sir Bernard Pares’s useful introduction and 
glossary of persons mentioned. 

Those letters which are of political importance belong 
to the period when the Tsar took over the supreme command 
and was thus constantly absent at headquarters, leaving the 
Tsaritsa to play an increasingly important part in the con- 
duct of affairs at Petrograd. A strong-willed and essentially 
a stupid woman, deeply devoted to her husband and to the 
son for whose heritage she considered herself to be fighting, 
she lived surrounded by mediocrities at Tsarskoje Selo as 
though in a vacuum, so incredibly ignorant was she of 
realities and so blind to what was going on outside. In the 
prolegomena to the Russian Revolution the Tsaritsa played 
a part as fatal as that which the other “foreign woman,” 
Merie Antoinette, played in the early stages of the French 
Revolution—more fatal, indeed, for her seriousness was 
more potent for harm than Marie Antoinette’s frivolity. Her 
influence over her weak husband was steadily exerted in a 
direction which led straight to Ekaterinburg. In these 
letters she interviews Ministers, dictates policy, proffers 
advice, writes day after day, with an urgency painful to read, 
begging the Tsar to stand firm against all remonstrances and 
all demands for reform. “We must give a strong country 
to Baby, and dare not be weak for his sake, else he will have 
a yet harder reign, setting our faults to right, and drawing 
the reins in tightly, which you let loose. Be firm, I am 
your wall behind you.and won’t give way—I know He 
[Rasputin] leads us right—and you listen gently to a false 
man as Trepov. . . I know I may hurt you how I write. . . 
but you, Baby, and Russia are far too dear to me.” Of the 
corruption and the growing tension around her she under- 
stands nothing. She gets the case of Sukhomlinov arbi- 
trarily withdrawn; she writes letter after letter to save 
Protopopov ; she bitterly resents the warnings addressed by 
the Grand Duke Nikolay and by Balashev to the Tsar; she 
inveighs against the Duma—“ those rotten people,” “ imper- 
tinent brutes,” “that madhouse,” “only have the Duma 
cleverly shut,” “never forget that you are and must remain 
authocratic” (sic). Throughout the letters the sinister 
figure of Rasputin—‘our Friend’”—grows clearer and 
clearer behind the Tsaritsa, gathering the whole conduct of 
affairs into the sphere of his influence. Did ever History 
witness a more tragic spectacle than this slow maddening 
of a great nation by a worthless hypnotist, an ignorant 
woman, and a weak man? These letters are one of the most 
powerful self-indictments of autocracy yet written. Never- 
theless, so poignant are they that the chief sentiment left 
after their perusal is an overmastering pity, even though 
such pity may incur Tom Paine’s mordant criticism of 
Burke’s elegiacs on the victims of the guillotine, that he 
pitied the plumage and forgot the dying bird. For the 
dying bird Russia will rise like a phoenix from its own ashes ; 
but this dead woman must rest for ever beneath the con- 
demnation of history. 

If it be desired to fill in anew the background to the 
Tsaritsa’s letters, the reader cannot do better than turn to 
the remarkable historical novel in which General Krassnoff, 
who was for nine months Ataman of the Don Cossacks when 
they rose against Bolshevik rule in 1918, has made_a picture 
of events in Russia between 1894 and 1921. This long 
chronicle—for it is as much a chronicle as a novel—recalls 
Tolstoy’s “War and Peace,” in everything save that work’s 
transcendent genius. Historical and imaginary personages 
mingle in its pages, and it gives a striking picture of the 


mentality of various circles of Russian society during the 
war, and bears out the impression left by the Tsaritsa’s 
letters of the tragic isolation of the Imperial family from any 
real understanding of the forces at work all round them. 
The last volume, which gives a sinister description of life 
in South Russia under the Red Terror, ends with a conver- 
sation among a number of men and women, seeking to find 
some hope for the future of Russia. “God,” cries one of 
them, ‘“‘ God will help Russia. God will send her an Ortho- 
dox Tsar. . . . When God will have forgiven us our treason. 
When we will have returned once more under our glorious 
Two-headed Eagle. When we will be with Christ, and when 
we will abide in him! ”’—and the book ends. The tragic 
letters of the Tsaritsa are the best commentary on the futility 
of a belief that there is hope for the future of Russia in the 
revival of an autocracy of which she was representative. 


E1xzen Power. 


POETRY AND VERSE. 


Finlay. By HERBERT JONES. (Lane. 5s.) 

The Legend of Monte della Sibilla; or, Le Paradis de la 
Reine Sibille. By CuivE Beit. (Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d.) 

The Last Knight, and Other Poems. By THEopORE MAYNARD, 
(Erskine Macdonald. 6s.) 


Selected Poems. By W. H. Davizs. 
STEPHEN BONE. (Cape. 6s.) 


With Woodcuts by 


VeRsE is sophisticated ; poetry is not. Poetry is a necessity, 
verse a luxury. One is salted almonds, the other is bread ; 
one is “all that ever went with evening dress,” the other 
all that goes with God, Man, Nature, what you will. These 
four books furnish a text for an antithetical sermon on the 
functions and technique of the two arts. Mr. Clive Bell and 
Mr. Herbert Jones are verse-writers; if Mr. Maynard and 
Mr. Davies are not poets, they are nothing. Mr. Jones 
writes one or two pieces on themes suitable for poems, but 
his very dexterity betrays him. Neatness, insouciance, and 
wit fail before a tragic subject, and, in the absence of other 
qualities, the result—“ A Song Without Answer” and “A 
Dirge ”—is disconcertingly flat and exactly like the work of 
other writers who do not possess one tenth of Mr. Jones’s 
talent. His better, because lighter, work has a flavour of 
Bret Harte. He shows the same rather charming sentimen- 
tality, coupled, naturally, with a more modern and daring 
sense of humour ; he has, too, the same gift for telling a little 
story in dozens of quickly rolling verses. Finlay, down on 
his luck, meets a pretty girl on the top of a bus. He feels 
diffident about commencing acquaintance : — 
**T ask you, how could a fellow 
a with ‘ Good-evening, Miss, 
Before I go to the Workhouse, 
I should be glad of a kiss ’?”’ 
But the evening turns out an entire success :— 
“*T don’t expect to forget her 
For a numerous number of years, 
Her friendliness and her kisses, 
Her timely help and her tears.’ 
Back from sea, he brings her a Chinese embroidered cloak, 
but he cannot find her :— 
“* No luck,’ said Finlay, and put it away. 
And shifted the conversation 
To Diesel engines and rates of pay, 
And books on the New Navigation.” 
Is not that pleasantly reminiscent, if one happens to like 
Bret Harte, of “A Newport Legend,” “Her Letter,’ and 
the rest? 

Reviewers have a distressing habit of finding that every 
book they criticize is exactly like some other book by some 
one else. But, after comparing Mr. Jones and Bret Harte, 
it becomes really necessary to say that Mr. Clive Bell writes 
in the Don Juan tradition. He tells a tale about the 
anlimited delights experienced in a hole in a mountain, the 
haunt of a Sibyl and her attendants. These minister to the 
joy of travellers on weekdays, but vanish from Friday to 
Monday. The Teutonic hero and his servant track them 
to the Sibyl’s palace : — 

“From Friday 2 to Monday morning, 
He found these frolic artless gadders, 
Who left their lovers without warning, 
Lay with their queen asleep like adders ; 


Not in a peaceful girlish doze, 
But serpentlike and comatose ; ” 
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GUIDE TO THE MANUSCRIPTS 
PRESERVED IN THE PUBLIC RECORD 
OFFICE. 12s.6d. (13s. 3d.) 
By M. S. Giuseppi, F.S.A,:—Vol. I. Legal 
Records, etc. 


“A guide to all the public and legal documents 

for nearly 1,000 years of this country’s history 

.. Curious information, . . interesting reading.” 

—Daily Mail. 

DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES OF 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. Final 
Report of the Linlithgow Committee. 

is Is. (1s. 14d.) 


This Report summarises the Committee's views 
regarding the marketing and distributive system. 


GUIDE TO CURRENT OFFICIAL 
STATISTICS, (3rd Impression.) 
1s. (1s. 24d). 


This volume, which has been prepared at 
the instance of the Permanent Consultative Com- 
mittee on Official Statistics, is intended as a 
general guide to the Statistics contained in 
current official publications. It is divided into 
two parts. 


(1) A List of Publications containing Statistics 
grouped, usually under the Departments 
severally responsible; and 

(2) A subject Index to the Volumes included in (1). 


DEVELOPMENT COMMISSIONERS’ 
13th REPORT. For year ended March 31, 
1923. 4s. (4s. 2d.) 


TREATY OF PEACE between the Allied 
and Associated Powers and Germany, the 
Protocol annexed thereto, &c. SIGNED AT 
VERSAILLES, June, 28, 1919. (With Maps 
and Signatures in Facsimile), Special Edition 


—Just published. ‘2s. 6d. (3s. 3d.) 


INVENTORY OF THE HISTORICAL 
MONUMENTS OF SOUTH-EAST 
ESSEX. 25s. (25s. 9d.) 


Prepared by the Royal Commission on the 
Historical Monuments of England. 

This volume (the fourth) completes the County 
of Essex. The beautifully illustrated volumes in 
this series will prove a positive delight to all those 
with antiquarian or architectural interests. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. Select Committee’s 
Report; with Proceedings, Minutes of Evidence, 
Appendices and Index. 22s. 6d. (23s. 3d). 


All prices are net and those in parentheses include 
postage. 
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By 
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May be obtained directly from the Sale Offices of 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON : 
Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
28 Abingdon Street, S.W.1, 
MANCHESTER: York Street. 
CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent. 
EDINBURGH : 120 George Street. 
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SOME PRESS NOTICES. 


Spectator :—‘‘ This is a very brilliant as well as a very 
important book. ... It is a bright light, and though it 
may, if misused, do harm to the eyesight of some people, 
it throws a light, and a true light, on this world’s 
dilemma.” 





Westminster Gazette :—‘* It is difficult to see how Mr. 
Keynes’s policy can fail to be adopted sooner or later. 
The case he makes out is unchallengeable. But he will 
gain much more support from his own admirable exposition 
than from the various pemmicans on the market which 
savour chiefly of other seasonings.” 


Birmingham Post.—‘‘ Nobody with any interest in 
monetary problems will fail to read it. Nobody with any 
interest in industrial problems ought to miss it.” 


Glasgow Herald :—‘‘The argument in favour of rather 


Startling theories is built up with extraordinary force and 
lucidity.” 


Zimes :—‘‘ Mr. Keynes realises that his proposals will 
strike some people as shocking in their challenge to 
accepted practice and theory. He will certainly not be 
disappointed.” 


Manchester Guardian :—‘‘ Whatever may be thought 
of the book in Threadneedle Street, it should be read 
by anyone who wishes to understand the controversy 
which City Editors wage about the sacred principles of 
sound finance as understood by them and now formally 
challenged by Mr. Keynes.” 


Daily News :—‘* This volume sets forth, with the fine 
logic, wide knowledge and brilliancy of exposition, which 
are the author’s admitted virtues, the needs, the nature and 
the methods of the new finance.” 


The New Leader :—‘‘ With all his usual lucidity and 
wit Mr. Keynes has written a book which states the new 
theory with authority. A Tract on Monetary Reform is a 
brilliant yet tantalising book.” 


New Statesman ;—‘*Mr. Keynes has made a remark- 
ably important contribution to collectivist thought.” 


Leeds Mercury ;—‘‘ Mr. Keynes is not only a great 
authority, but he probably leads opinion more than any 
other living economist, because he has the courage to 
express unorthodox views in an extremely stimulating way. 
. . - He still finds it possible to discuss intricate and in- 
volved questions with a play of fancy and irony which ease 
the stony path and illumine in a flash a perplexing and 
difficult problem.” 


The Guardian :—‘‘It is the vividness with which Mr. 
Keynes illuminates the dark corners of finance and the 
social philosophy which he presents as a background to 
his statistics and formule, that give a special interest to 
his writings. His latest book, long awaited, is a fitting 
sequel to his exposure of the Versailles Treaty.” 
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and a footnote adds :— 
** Sale a they ‘a la maniére 
De couleuvres et de serpents ’ were.” 
The shocked Baron and servant depart for Rome to confess 
and seek pardon from the Pope. He, however, bluntly 
informs them of their certain damnation. The Baron con- 
templates suicide, but the faithful Pons is wiser. 
‘* Said he, ‘ Let’s think about the present ; 
And since the Pope declares us sinful, 
By God, old bean, let’s have a skinfull.’ ”’ 
So back they go to their hostess, and— 
‘* Myself—I never thought it clever 
To fuss about the ‘grand forever.’ 
. . . In my opinion you did well 
To live for love, though love is hell.” 
The double-barrelled rhymes and the interlarded French 
words run in a jolly “ out for a gallop” rhythm. The decora- 
tions by Vanessa Bell and Duncan Grant are very adequate, 
being a general impression of fat legs, high-heeled shoes, 
round breasts, and a funny little hat. 

Mr. Maynard’s poetry, to use a technical metaphor, 
explodes, but does not detonate. It has no dan, no verve, no 
energy. Every set subject for poetry is here, with every 
noun married to its good and faithful adjective—far soli- 
tudes, twilit waters, distant bells, and the others. 

Mr. Stephen Bone’s woodcuts illustrating Mr. Davies’s 
“Selected Poems” show a fine instinct for design and a 
craftsmanship surprisingly mature in so young an artist. 
There is always rather too much of the superior ‘“ poor souls 
who think that joy is bought with pelf” attitude about 
Mr. Davies, but in things like “ The Idiot and the Child,” 
“A Child’s Pet,’’ and “The Rain,” lies the only poetry in 
these four books. 

A. M. Ritcniz. 


A MASTERPIECE. 
Genitrix. Par FrANcois Mauriac. (Paris: Grasset. 7fr. 50.) 


Comine after “La Chair et le Sang” and “Le Baiser au 
Lépreux,”’ M. Mauriac’s last novel, “Le Fleuve de Feu,” 
was, I admit, to me a disappointment. The religious, the 
strongly Catholic tinge of the author’s mind was never more 
apparent than in “Le Fleuve de Feu” (that drama of the 
lust of the body), and it was this that seemed to cast a morbid 
complexion over the whole book, exaggerating its sensuality 
simply by exaggerating the importance of that sensuality. 
In “Genitrix” M. Mauriac has found a subject far more 
suitable to his peculiar talent. Out of what to another 
writer might have seemed the most unpromising and colour- 
less material, he has created a work of great beauty. This 
little masterpiece of provincial life, in which nothing happens 
but two deaths, in which all the characters are unattractive, 
belongs really to the highest kind of spiritual romance. That 
is what makes the thing so extraordinary. They are hard, 
narrow, prosaic types M. Mauriac presents to us—grasping, 
ungenerous, devoid of every charm and pleasantness either 
of thought or manner—and yet the drama of their lives 
takes place entirely in the spiritual world. It is a drama 
of maternal passion, a tyrannical, exacting love for an only 
child, an only son, a love that has proved ruinous, so that 
Fernand Cazenave, living a half-cloistered life with his mother 
and an old family servant, Marie de Lados, is at fifty still 
a kind of gauche and timid boy, though without any of the 
happier qualities of boyhood. Through the hedge dividing 
the Lachassaigne from the Cazenave garden, Mathilde, a 
designing little governess who has come to live with her rich 
relations, spies Fernand, and plans to marry him. She 
succeeds, but the mother hates her, and before the end of 
the honeymoon the son wishes he had followed his mother’s 
advice. Very soon after their return to the Cazenave house 
Fernand goes back to the room that has been his from child- 
hood, and henceforth the bride is regarded as an intruder. 

The story opens when Mathilde is dying after a mis- 
carriage. It is night, and she has been left alone in her wing 
of the house. Once, before dawn, the mother visits her, but 
steals away again without warning Fernand; and in the 
morning Mathilde is dead. The days pass, the old mono- 
tonous life is resumed, but now the shadow of the dead wife 
falls between mother and son, and Fernand becomes more and 
more devoted to what is not even a memory, but merely a 
sentimental projection from his troubled conscience. Even- 


tually the mother, too, dies, and Fernand is left alone with 
Marie de Lados. And now it is as if between the two dead 
women a kind of ghostly struggle for the possession of his 
soul had arisen; an unequal struggle, for the mother easily 
conquers, the house is filled with her spirit, the cult of 
Mathilde is neglected and at last forgotten. More and more 
sunk in this strange indifference to the present, Fernand 
becomes a prey to Marie de Lados, who plants her own 
grandson, a boy of fourteen, upon him, and presently the 
boy’s parents also arrive. Then it is that the spirit of 
Fernand’s mother finally asserts itself. Inspiring her half- 
dying son, she enables him to cast out the voracious parasites, 
who retreat with vague threats, leaving him in, solitary 
possession of the great empty place. But it is night, it is 
cold, and Fernand is very ill. He is lying shivering in the 
dark kitchen when old Marie de Lados, in whom some 
mysterious spark of devotion to les maitres has proved 
stronger even than cupidity and the ties of blood, creeps 
back. 

No one but M. Mauriac could have written this story, 
and I think it is the finest he has written. I have spoken 
of the Catholic influence colouring his work, yet there is 
something Greek in the restraint and sobriety and simplicity, 
in the perfection of form, that characterize “ Genitrix.”’ The 
thing could not be better done, and its triumph is no mere 
technical triumph ; the book is deeply moving, it is warm 
with emotion, and with a beautiful understanding of 
humanity, delicate, sympathetic, and rare. 


Forrest Rep. 


SPADE - WORK, 


The Periodical Essayists of the Eighteenth Century. By 
GeEorGE S. Marr, B.D., D.Litt, (Edin.). (James Clarke. 
8s. 6d.) 


“The gardener does not love to talk, 
He makes me keep the gravel walk ; 
And when he puts his tools away, 

He locks the doom and takes the key. 


** Away behind the currant row 
Where no one else but cook may go, 
Far in the plots, I see him dig, 
Old and serious, brown and big.” 


Thus might the shade of Charles Lamb address Dr. Marr. 
The eighteenth century is the kitchen-garden of English 
Literature: the Periodical Essayists are an attractive kind 
of vegetable. Dr. Marr digs until our backs and heads ache 
in sympathy. However, if cook is very skilful, she may 
be able to make something of the produce of his toil; the 
spoon is mightier than the spade. But when, one day, the 
salad and the salad-dressing are put on the table, we shall 
not inquire into its earthy antecedents. 

The book is strangely unsuccessful ; it is an exhaustive 
and chronological précis ; its aim is to assist rather than to 
attract. The quotations are lengthy and numerous, but, 
even so, the whole is unreadable without the use of the 
originals. The criticism consists in a tarnished gilding of 
praise. The word “humorous” is brought in incessantly, 
until one grins like a dog. Each page is the same as the 
last, except for the alteration of the capital names, and all 
are peppered with inverted comas and italics. The style 
is that which is popularly known as academic: that is to say, 
wordy, pompous, redundant, dull. 

In fact, the subject has been approached and treated in 
the wrong way; one cannot see the wood for the trees. A 
shorter work is required with fewer quotations and more 
appendices, with critical chapters upon the principal figures— 
Addison and Steele, Fielding, Johnson, and Goldsmith— 
with a chapter upon the rarer and more attractive of the 
minor periodicals, and with but one introductory chapter 
giving the history of eighteenth-century journalism. The 
charm of Addison vanishes when it is continually labelled 
“ gay, spritely, or humorous,” and the genius of Dr. Johnson 
becomes rather ridiculous when introduced by one who him- 
self attempts a pseudo-eighteenth-century manner, not unlike 
a family butler announcing the family lawyer. The only 
retort to Dr. Marr is: “The sweet war-man is dead and 
rotten ; beat not the bones of the buried ; when he breathed, 
he was a man.” 

Spade-work is not to be despised ; where Dr. Marr has 
sown, others will reap; but the harvest will be small com- 
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pared with the labour. After all, the “Tatler” and the 
“ Spectator,” the “ Rambler” and “ Idler” are best read in an 
old edition, as the spirit moves one; the paper is yellow, the 
type is large; and here and there is an engraving of “ Faith, 
Hope, and Charity,” or “ The Judgment of Paris,” or “ Lady 
Betty Modish,” which improves the shining hour. Dr. 
Marr’s work will appeal to a very small public; but the 
gardener must toil even if he seems to commit sacrilege :— 
‘‘ He digs the flowers, green, red, and blue, 

Nor wishes to be spoken to 

He digs the flowers and cuts the hay, 

And never seems to want to play.” 


Grorce RyLanps. 


CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


The Catholic Movement in the Church of England. By 
Witrrep J. KNox, Priest of the Oratory of the Good 
Shepherd. (Philip Allan. 8s. 6d.) 

The Rival Philosophies of Jesus and Paul. By IGNaTius 
Sincer. (The C. W. Daniel Co. 10s. 6d.) 
Belief and Freedom. By BERNARD HOLLAND. 

Oates. 5s.) 

Spiritual Healing. By Rev. HAROLD ANSON. (University of 
London Press. 3s. 6d.) 

Christ and Labour. By ©. F. ANDREWS. 
Movement. 4s.) 

Social Law in the Spiritual World. By Rurus M. Jonrs, 
Litt.D. (Swarthmore Press. 4s. 6d.) 


Mr. Knox’s account of the Catholic Movement in the Church 
of England is written from within, and has much documen- 
tary value. It answers with extreme candour the questions : 
What is Anglo-Catholicism? What are its tendencies and 
aims? A closer acquaintance with the Church of Rome 
might dispel his illusions as to “ that august and fascinating 
superstition.’ But he is under none with regard to his own 
communion. In a note on “The Authority of Anglicanism,” 
he tells us that this is “ negligible” :— 


(Burns & 


(Student Christian 


‘For, in so far at least as the official pronouncements 
of the English Church are concerned, they are vitiated by 
the fact that they are invariably the result of an attempt 
to compromise with Protestant opinion.”’ 

This position is, in itself, intelligible; but how it can 
be held in the Church of England is less so. The writer 
maintains that “this objection shows a curious inability 
to understand the Catholic religion.” Perhaps. But to the 
non-theological mind the difficulty remains. 

In view of the recent discussions on Prayer Book 
Revision, his account of the attitude of Anglo-Catholics 
towards this question is of interest :— 

“The services of the Book of Common Prayer, though 
capable of a Catholic interpretation, are very ill-suited to 
be the means of expressing Catholic devotion. The 
doctrines of the Real Presence and the Sacrifice of the Mass 
are implied, but not insisted on with the clearness that is 
needed. Moreover, the Reformers deliberately aimed at the 
exclusion of a large number of the traditional forms of 
Catholic devotion, e.g., the Reservation of the Sacrament, 
prayer to the Saints, and for the Dead.’’ 

While, as was the case till lately, the Prayer Book was 
in possession, and familiar to the people, it would have been 
difficult to oust it. Now, owing to the decline of church- 
going, a generation has arisen which “ knows not Joseph ” ; 
and the chance of superseding the Anglican Use has come :— 

““The last twenty years have witnessed the decisive 
victory of those who see that the task of converting the 
English people to the Catholic religion cannot be accom- 
plished without a complete revision of the English liturgy in 
a Catholic sense.’’ 

This revision has, so far, taken place not only without the 
authority of the Bishops, but in defiance of it. To suppress 
it “ would involve a complete disruption of the unity of the 
Establishment ”’ ; the attempt “to lay down in advance the 
limits beyond which it cannot be carried, is futile”; we 
must “ recognize quite frankly that the Church of England, 
in its present position, can never provide a permanent home 
for the teaching of the Catholic religion.” 

' It is greatly to Mr. Knox’s credit that he should have 
spoken so plainly; his frankness offers a striking contrast 
to the “economy of truth” practised by those who assure us 
that the proposed revision has no bearing on dogma. The 


measure is one of propaganda ; it is intended to be, and will 
be, used for purposes of propaganda; those who accept the 
professions of its advocates that it is not so will find them- 
selves deceived. The object, and the certain result, of 
revision may be desirable or the reverse ; this is a matter of 
opinion. But Mr. Knox has let us know where we are. 

Mr. Singer’s attack on St. Paul does not come from the 
Theological School ; and every page of it is open to criticism. 
It has been said that no one ever understood St. Paul 
except Marcion—who misunderstood him; if the key to the 
Apostle’s mind -is ever discovered, it will be by a more com- 
plete knowledge of his milieu than we now possess. Not all 
that the writer takes exception to in popular religion is of 
Pauline origin ; Christianity is a river fed by many streams. 
But, though the book will not be read by theologians, it 
gives expression to much that the non-theological world is 
thinking; religion has been overlaid by much variable 
time-and-place stuff which it is essential to clear away. In 
his recent treatise on Apollinarianism, Dr. Raven—who is 
that rare thing, an English theologian—calls attention to the 
existence of an early doctrine about Christ, based on genuine 
historical memory and tradition, and retained, in particular, 
in the Church of Antioch. Efforts are being made to recover 
it in our time. 

“Belief and Freedom,” which appears with the 
imprimatur of a Roman Catholic censor, is a courteously 
worded recommendation of his Church addressed by a lay- 
man to laymen. To those who think and feel with Mr. Knox, 
it will probably mean much ; to those whose sympathies are 
with Mr. Singer, it will certainly be meaningless. To those 
who occupy neither standpoint, it will seem that, while the 
Churches have much to learn from one another, Mr. Hol- 
land’s statement of the situation suggests that of a bankrupt 
who, no doubt unconsciously, overestimates his assets, while 
ignoring—or, at least, making no mention of—his debts. 

Mr. Anson’s “Spiritual Healing,” while containing 
elements of value, enables us to see why Christian Science 
has distanced its competitors in the endeavour to connect 
spiritual and bodily health. It is the least rational of them ; 
but it is also the most consistent and intelligible. ‘“ Christ 
and Labour” is a survey of Labour questions from a larger 
than the modern European standpoint. In “ Social Law in 
the Spiritual World,” Professor Rufus Jones emphasizes the 
note of fellowship in religion; and commends to those 
engaged in the “ Quest for God” that peculiar and attractive 
reposefulness which is characteristic of the Society of 
Friends. 

A, 


MR. PITT’S CONSCIENCE. 


Wilberforce: a Narrative. By R. CoupLanp. (Oxford 

University Press. 16s.) 

Few careers in history have been more disappointing than 
that of the younger Pitt, the rollicking, high-minded, and 
intellectual youth, who seemed born to realize the dreams of 
the eighteenth century and lived but to destroy them. Peace, 
Free Trade, Parliamentary Reform, Catholic Emancipation, 
the Abolition of Slavery—such’ were the enthusiasms of 
Mr. Pitt’s adolescence, enthusiasms he was to abandon one 
by one. Yet even so he never completely forgot his own 
boyhood ; he never quite became a Bob Southey. All through 
his life we see him, like Garrick between Tragedy and 
Comedy, swayed by the rival insinuaticns of Wilberforce and 
Dundas. Truly he might say with the poet— 
** Two loves I have of comfort and despair, 
Which like two spirits do suggest me still,’ 

and it is unfortunate that the bad angel almost invariably 
drove the good one out. But the readers of Professor Coup- 
land’s excellent biography, so lively, so scholarly, so impar- 
tial, will be able to understand how it was that Wilberforce 
was on the whole such a feeble influence on his intimate 
friend, the great Prime Minister. 

Wilberforce is a great name, but his personality has 
suffered an eclipse, owing to Soapy Sam having erected over 
his corpse a more than usually intolerable five-volumed 
mausoleum. So Professor Coupland has performed a real 
public service in providing this well-constructed biography 
couched in reasonable terms. 

William Wilberforce represents the passage from the 
eighteenth to the nineteenth century. He began life as a 
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high-spirited droll of the most ingratiating type, the boon 
companion of the boyish Liberal Pitt, till, when still in early 
youth, he underwent “ conversion,” suffered from the melan- 
cholia suitable on such occasions, and lived through it to 
become a member of the earnest “ Clapham” Sect, a pioneer 
of Evangelicalism among the upper classes. It was his 
“ conversion ”’ that made him feel he must “ do something for 
the blessed Trinity ” and caused him to devote his life to the 
abolition of the Slave Trade. The result indubitably was 
that he became intellectually side-tracked, and Pitt, by 
encouraging him to devote himself to one issue, knew he 
could rely on his support in all his other iniquities. In 
fact, where everything except the Slave Trade was concerned, 
Wilberforce was @ particularly deadly opponent of Liberal- 
ism, because his respectability and philanthropy rendered 
reaction itself respectable. For though “sound’’ on aboli- 
tion, he was “rotten” on nearly everything else, and it is 
difficult not to sympathize with the irritation of the Foxites. 
The fact was that his hatred of the Slave Trade was a 
religious “ gesture,” not part of a well-ordered and rational 
philosophy. His childishness led him sometimes into pure 
absurdity. His opposition to Mr. Pitt’s war on French 
liberty was so spasmodic as to be negligible, but when it 
came to the volunteers drilling on Sunday he drew the line. 
Again, he was very “ charitable,’ and gave generously out of 
his private means. But nobody was a greater enemy of trade 
unionism or a more convinced supporter of the Combination 
Acts. He had consorted too much with that monument of 
selfishness Miss Hannah More, and felt that the poor should 
be always with us to enable the rich, with their charities, to 
pass through the needle’s eye. The brutalities of Mr. 
Justice Braxfield in Scotland were not disapproved by Wilber- 
force; for he was one of those irritating people who, when 
it comes to the point, always feel that, on this particular 
occasion, the Executive must be supported. Mr. Pitt must 
have often found his conscience extremely useful. Certainly, 
later in life, he became a tepid supporter of Parliamentary 
Reform and Catholic Emancipation, but not until these 
movements had begun to be respectable. 

The recognition that Wilberforce was in many ways such 
an unsatisfactory character should not blind us to his 
immense achievement along the one line of reform to which 
he had devoted himself. Year after year he brought forward 
his proposals for abolition with magnificent obstinacy. 
But the rest of the time he devoted, with considerable suc- 
cess, to keeping the Whigs out of office. Yet the moment 
they came in, the Slave Trade was almost automatically 
abolished. It was the one shining achievement in the marred 
career of Mr. Fox, and leads one to wonder whether a great 
deal of Wilberforce’s activity was not mere waste of breath. 
Ultimately his endeavour to abolish the Slave Trade was an 
endeavour to get it abolished by the Tories; and, if he had 
been rather more open-minded, he would have seen that 
this was impossible and have carried his goods to a better 
market. 

Wilberforce, no doubt, loses savour by being born out 
of time He was a Victorian living in the eighteenth century, 
and hence his existence is incomplete. To see this, it is 
only necessary to-compare his life with that of Lord Shaftes- 
bury, whom he so much resembles. Both were Evangelicals, 
believing in the doctrine of the New Birth, and three parts 
dissenters. Both were Tory philanthropists in ezcelsis. But 
Shaftesbury, fortunately for himself, lived right through 
the nineteenth century, and, being at home in his environ- 
ment, was able to develop his personality and his opinions, 
till he made of his existence a satisfying esthetic whole. But 
Wilberforce was not so happily placed. If Pitt between 
Dundas and Wilberforce may be compared to Garrick between 
Tragedy and Comedy, so Wilberforce, in turn, may be seen in 
the same attitude between the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 

Such, at any rate, are the general conclusions which 
many people will draw from Professor’Coupland’s remark- 
able biography, though he himself has exercised great self- 
restraint over his own opinions and invariably abstains 
from unnecessary comment. Ultimately, perhaps, opinion 
about the subject of his biography will be a matter of tem- 
perament. Wilberforce was before everything else a member 
of his own family, and there are some who love and some 





who dislike the Wilberforces. Further, there are some per- 
sons who enjoy the spectacle of a man driven on by 
“yeligion,’’ and some who prefer a philosophical and intel- 
lectual basis for action. But both these divisions of 
humanity will find ideal food for reflection in Professor 
Coupland’s book. 

F. B. 


SEMON’S THEORY. 


Mnemic Psychology. By KicHarp Semon. Translated by 
BELLA Durry. With an Introduction by VERNON LEx, 
(Allen & Unwin. 14s.) 


RicHakD Semon was primarily a biologist. In this capacity 
he wrote a brilliant, though highly controversial, work 
entitled ‘“‘Mneme,” of which the object was to prove that 
the capacity for bearing and handing on the impress of past 
experience, to which Semon gave the name of Mneme, was 
the chief property of living matter. From this general 
theory as to the nature of living matter, Semon drew con- 
clusions not dissimilar from those for which Samuel Butler 
fought with so much vigour and so few data. Semon 
believed, that is to say, in racial memory and in the trans- 
mission of acquired characteristics, and it was in the estab- 
lishment of these biological views that his real interest lay. 
In order, however, that he might be in a position to justify 
his belief in the “ mnemic” character of all living matter, it 
was essential that he should be able to demonstrate its 
application to the problems of Psychology. Sensations are 
the stuff of which our experience is made up; can they be 
shown to be examples of what Semon calls mnemic 
phenomena ? 

He believed that they could, and wrote a book entitled 
“Mnemic Sensation” to prove it. Vernon Lee, who has 
written a sprightly but extraordinarily confused Introduction 
to this work, has changed the title to “ Mnemic Psychology,” 
with the object, apparently, of inducing us to interpret 
Semon’s strictly biological approach to a special psychological 
problem as a preoccupation with the whole field of psycho- 
logical interests, which Vernon Lee, again erroneously, 
believes that she shares with Mr. Bertrand Russell. (It is 
only on this supposition that we can explain the constant 
references to Mr. Russell’s ‘Analysis of Mind’ in the 
Introduction. The ostensible reason for these references is 
the inclusion in that work of a chapter on Semon’s mnemic 
theory ; the real reason is Vernon Lee’s apparent delusion 
that the “ Analysis of Mind” is a psychological and not a 
logical treatise.) 

Semon applies the biological doctrines of Mneme to two 
specific problems in the sphere of psychology. These are the 
problem of sensation and the problem of memory. The 
problem of sensation may be put briefly as follows. Sensa- 
tion is apparently due to the impingement upon the bodily 
organism of an external object. This impingement produces 
physiological reactions. Yet sensation is psychological. 
How then does the physiological get transferred into the 
psychological? The problem of Memory is to explain how 
an act of remembering, which is present, can relate to an 
object remembered, which is past. Is the past suddenly 
revived by the remembering of it, or has it, so to speak, 
lived on somewhere all the time? 

Both these problems, which are fundamental, are 
probably insoluble. Semon’s theory interprets the first and 
seeks to explain the second. It is as follows. The elements 
of experience are sensations. These are of two kinds, original 
and mnemic. n original sensation is caused by, and is 
simultaneous with, an excitation of the bodily organism 
This excitation is due to a certain characteristic of “irrita- 
bility” possessed by all living matter, which may be defined 
as the capacity for offering an internal response to an external 
stimulus. The excitation is the basis of experience; the 
sensation is what is experienced and persists after the excita- 
tion ceases. The sensation, having been experienced, also 
ceases, but leaves behind a sort of impression of itself which 
Semon calls an engram. The existence of this engram nor- 
mally remains unnoticed; it possesses, however, under 
certain conditions, the power of giving rise to new sensations 
which are similar to those which originally produced the 
engram ; these are called mnemic sensations. What we 
experience in memory are the mnemic sensations produced 
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® ‘ 
INTER means sports ABROAD 
ARM ‘i<tide partis AT HOME 


for many 
It also. means 


ANT and lack of WARMTH 








for Unemployed 


FATHERS, 
MOTHERS, 
CHILDREN, 


Lonely 
SPINSTERS & WIDOWS 
Ill-clad, Hungry, Shivering. 


CHURCH ARMY 


seeks to relieve the season’s special miseries in 


Countless Ways of 


PRACTICAL HELP 


Work-Aid, Rest Rooms, Soup Kitchens, etc. 


Please help by Cheques crossed “ Barclays a/c, Church 

Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief 

Secretary, Church Army Headquarters, Bryanston Street, 
Marble Arch, W.1. 
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Have you ahh 
SAGGING MATTRESS 


Ne wonder you 
have bad nights 

















“SLEEPEEZIE REINFORCEMENT 


The “Sleepeezie” is a soundly constructed trellis frame, easily 

fixed under any mattress (spiral or diamond). On this are many 

strong coil springs which support and make even a worn-out 

mattress ideally and permanently comfortable ; in fact, as good 

as the best box spring mattress, at a fraction of the cost. Our 

terms are eloquent alike of our trust in you and of our faith 
in the “Sleepeezie.” 


CARRIAGE PAID, ON APPROVAL, 14 DAYS 
SEND NO MONEY 








but give width of bed 
and mention “ Nation. 
PRICE 
for beds up to : 
3ft.wide - - 20/- 
4ft.wide - - 25/- 
5 ft. wide - - 30/- 
LISTS FREE. 


SLEEPEEZIE MATTRESS Co., 86 Highcross St., Leicester 
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INSURANCE. 


“Facts are stubborn things’ 


oe 


IT IS YOUR DUTY TO SAVE. 


It will help if you effect an endowment assurance with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, &.C.1. 











5 / DON’T LET THE LIFE-BOAT SINK ! 5 / 
™ For want of YOUR Help ” 


TO COMPLETE IT. 





To maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE 
We need this year 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 
During 50 weeks we have received 
656,755. 
We must get 343,245 MORE. 
Will you be “One in a Million” and 
send your 5/- TO-DAY ? 





LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F, SHEE,N.A. 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House,22, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 








NFANTS, 
INVALIDS ¢ me AGED. 


In sickness, impaired health, digestive derange- 
ment or acute dyspepsia, Benger’s Food is soothing, 
satisfying and fully nourishing. 

Chemists. 





Prices: 14; 2/8; 4-; a6 








LECTURES. 


GRESHAM COLLEGE, 
BASINGHALL STREET, E.C, 
Mr. ARTHUR R. HINKS, C.B.E., M.A., F.R.S., will give 
four lectures on ‘‘ The Sun’s Journey through Space,” on Tues., 
Wed., Thurs. and Fri., Jan. 22-25, at 6 p.m. Admission free, 











NOTICE. 


Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement 
Manager, THE NATION AND THE ATHENUM, 5, John 
Street, Adeiphi, W.C. 2. Telephone: Regent 5653. 


Advertisements intended for the current week’s 
issue should be sent to 5, John Street, Adelphi, W.C, 2, 
not later than Tuesday, 10 a.m., if proofs are required. 
If proofs are not essential, advertisement copy must be 
received at THE NATION AND THE ATHEN2UM Advertise- 
ment Offices not later than Wednesday noon. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS IN “THE NATION AND 


THE ATHENAEUM.” 


TRADE. 
 .) — 
Half-page ene _ ies evs ons eve ove ~~ 2a ee 
Quarter-page 40s a es oe ote ee igs £4 00 
Eighth-page ... ous ove per va ave eee ooo £2 00 
Smaller spaces per inch single column oa nes £0 15 0 
Miscellaneous advts. per line ae avs os aes £0 13 


Communications respecting subscriptions should be 
cddressed to THE MANAGER, THE NATION AND THE 
ATHENZUM, 5, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
Inland post free 12 months £1 10 6 
15 0 


” >» eee 6 , 
Foreign ,, ye we — 12 as 110 0 
ie ae. 6 i 15 0 


All communications to the Editor, and books, etc., 
for review, should be addressed to The Editor, 10, 
Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2, 
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by the engrams caused by original sensations; the mnemic 
sensations are, of course, present, but, being similar to the 
original sensations appropriate to them, produce in memory 
the impression that we are actually re-experiencing the past. 

As a matter of fact, Semon held that all psychological 
phenomena are mnemic phenomena, since every event that 
occurs in the mental! life of an organism is modified by the 
past history of the organism. Thus the psychologist, having 
first lost his soul, then his mind, and finally his conscious- 
ness, is now left with nothing to study except his mnemic 
phenomena. 


C. E. M. Joan. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Bridewell Hospital: Palace, Prison, Schools. 

O’DONOGHUE. (Lane. 21s.) 

AN assiduous inquirer who writes with kindly straight- 
forwardness, who holds Stowe in honour and corrects his 
errors, here expounds the early history of the original 
Bridewell. Close by the union of the Fleet and the Thames, 
on the site of orchards, Henry VIII. made himself a palace ; 
therein presently ambassadors were housed; and at length 
Edward VI. granted the buildings to the City for its plans 
of poor-relief. Where Holbein had painted the mysterious 
picture ‘‘ The Ambassadors,’ dexterously deciphered by 
Mr. O’Donoghue, the ne’er-do-well and the scarlet woman 
were assembled ; nor did the fact escape old Dekker :— 

“A Prince’s Court 
Is thus a prison now.” 


By E. G. 


A dramatist might have found a fertile scene in the scandal 
of 1602, when certain gentlemen whom the City had installed 
to maintain discipline were discovered to be a little too 
affable to the women  prisoners—“ nice goings-on.”’ 
Mr. O’Donoghue tells Bridewell’s story to that date with a 
fullness not likely to be surpassed: a second volume is to 
follow. One bibliographical question arises. ‘‘ The Order 
of the Hospitals,’’ which he says was “certainly printed 
by Grafton’ in 1557, was examined by Sir D’Arcy Power, 
in the ‘‘ Library’? for September, 1921, and by him 
attributed with persuasive argument to 1690 or thereabouts. 
* + . 


The Poems, English and Latin, of Edward, Lord Herbert 
of Charbury. Edited by G. C. Moore Smirx. (Oxford: 
12s. 6d.) 


Lorp HERBERT OF CHERBURY is, of course, best known 
as the writer of the famous autobiography. In th~ present 
volume Mr. Moore Smith has collected his poetry, both 
English and Latin, which has hitherto appeared only in 
Professor Churton Collins’s edition of 1881 Professor 
Collins was remarkable for his zeal rather than for the 
accuracy of his scholarship, and there was room, therefore, 
for a new edition. The poems are now carefully edited, pro- 
vided with notes and commentary, and produced with the 
invariable distinction of the Clarendon Press As for their 
merits, Mr. Moore Smith perhaps makes out a case for his 
view that they have been underestimated, but not many 
people will agree with him that “in poetic feeling and art 
Edward Herbert soars above his brother George.”’ 

* . 7 
The War History of the lst Battalion Queen’s Westminster 

Rifles, 1914-1918. By Major J. Q. HENRIQUES. (Medici 

Society. 10s. 6d.) 

Tue production of a unit’s war history obliges the writer 
to confine himself more or less to details appealing chiefly to 
those who took part in them. His first business is to be a 
trifle tedious, as the war diaries of battalions used to be: 
“ Battalion went to baths at Locon,’’ ‘‘ Received draft of 
28 O.R.’s.’”’ So many memoranda of the sort must occur 
that for eloyuence and interpretation the problem is to find 
room. Major Henriques has contrived to enrich his dates 
and facts with many vivid impressions, such as his own 
picture of the Christmas truce, and a correspondent’s re- 
markable front-line memory of the German attack in 
March, 1918. 


Clarendon Press. 


* * * 


English Colonies in Guiana and on the Amazon, 1604-1668. 
By James A. WILLIAMSON, (Oxford:- Clarendon Press. 
12s. 6d.) 

Ir seems scarcely credible, and certainly not creditable, 
that the exploits of the first English settlers on the Amazon 





should be, as the publishers state, almost forgotten, 
Mr. Williamson has produced an authoritative work upon an 
interesting and even romantic subject. The shade of Hakluyt 
may well feel appeased. More substantial bodies can feast 
with enjoyment upon the toils and traffics of these obscure 
pioneers. 

+ * * 


Servant of Sahibs: a Book to be Read Aloud. By Rassur 
GALWAN. With an Introduction by Sir FRANCIS Young. 
HUSBAND. (Cambridge: Heffer. 9s.) 

Tus is in many ways a remarkable book. Rassul 
Galwan is a native of Ladak, on the Tibetan frontier, who 
has taken part as carrier, &c., in many adventurous journeys 
with Europeans. He learnt English, and has written the 
story of his life and adventures. The book gives an interest. 
ing glimpse into the mind of an Asiatic of this class. The 
strangely broken English in which he writes has at first a 
fascination of its own, though before the end is reached it 
tends to become slightly irritating. The book should appeal 
in particular to all who have lived in the East, and who have 
had to do with Asiatic servants. Rassul will recall to them, 
and perhaps explain, incidents which at the time seemed 
rather mysterious. 


” ~*~ * 


Anacreon done into English, By ABRAHAM COWLEY and 


S. B. With Copperplate Engravings by STEPHEN GOODEN, 


(Nonesuch Press, 2Is.) 


Tue edition of this reprint is limited to 725 copies. The 
printing and paper are, as usual with this Press, excellent, 
although once again the name of the printer is rot stated, 
Apart from the gold paper of the cover, it makes a very 
charming little book. 


* * * 


Germany in Transition. By M. PHILIPs PRICE. 

Publishing Co. 5s.) 

Mr. Price is not an unbiased writer or observer. He is 
a Communist with the prejudices of Communism well 
developed. The effect of this upon his account of Germany 
sirzce the Revolution is obvious: he draws a politica] line 
and all the shadows are on one side of it and all the light on 
the other. But everyone knows that things are not really 
like that, and that much of the light and shade are due to 
Mr. Price’s private political spectacles. There is no doubt, 
for instance, that he is not fair to the Majority Socialists. 
But, provided that the reader has sufficient knowledge and 
intelligence to make the necessary rectifications and allow- 
ances, he will find the book extremely interesting and 
valuable. It contains a vast amounf of information, particu- 
larly with regard to the relations and policies of the German 
Socialist Parties and the operations of the German indus- 
trialists and financiers. All this is well worth reading, even 
if one does not accept Mr. Price’s conclusions. 


* * * 


This King Business: Intimate Accounts of Royalty asa 
Going Concern. By F. L. Coutuins. (Laurie. 10s. 6d.) 
Mr. Cotiins, who appears to be a democratic American, 

has the Anglo-Saxon worship of royalty developed to the 

maximum degree. For many ehapters he cannot get over 
the fact that some Grand Dukes and Duchesses should have 
to earn an honest living. He then tells us that our own King 

George “in sheer brain capacity ’’ is not surpased by any of 

his Ministers. And so he leads us on into his dull little world 

where every Grand Duke is a gentleman, and every Grand 

Duchess beautiful. 


(Labour 


* * * 


Post Office London Directory, with County Suburbs, 1924 

(Kelly’s Directories, 55s.) 

No other 4,000 pages probably contain a greater number 
of useful facts than do those of this London Directory. It is 
remarkable that no fewer than 350,000 corrections have been 
made in the new edition, principally owing to the abnormal 
mumber of changes both in ‘residential and business 
addresses. 

+ + % 

Tue British Museum, which has the air externally of 
the most stolid official. conservatism, is to be congratulated 
upon a new series of picture postcards which converts what 
is usually an abomination into a thing of beauty or even 
instruction. The Museum now issues sets of pictorial post- 
cards illustrating various periods of history. Nearly all of 
them are admirable, but perhaps the palm should be given 
to a series (No. 58), Mediwval Sports and Pastimes, which 
contains fifteen postcards with reproductions of charming 
drawings from fourteenth-century MSS. The photo 
graphy and printing, which are the work of the Oxiord 
University Press, are exceptionally good. 
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THE CAPITAL VALUE 
OF LIFE 


The life of every man has a definite Capital Value 


The Capital Value of your life is governed by 
the amount you earn. 


Every £100 of earned income represents a 
Capital Value at 5 per cent. of £2,000. 


You insure your house, your stock, your 
machinery—all part of your Capital—why 
not the principal Capital Asset of all—your 
life—and to its full value > 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


issues many new and attractive schemes 
to meet the needs of the day. 


Write for Leaflet “A.M.17” to 


110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, 
LONDON {15, Pall Mall, SW. 1. 


DUBLIN : 59 Dawson Street. 
HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh : 3, George Street. 
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Unrivalled Facilities 


In 1836 the great Institution known to-day as 
the Midland Bank Limited was established 
with a paid-up capital of £32,000 and one 
office in Birmingham. 

Forty years ago the Bank had a paid-up capital 
and reserve fund of £510,000, total resources 
of £2,728,985, and five offices in the 
Birmingham district. 

To-day itis the largest organisation of its kind 
in existence, with a paid-up capital and reserve 
of £21,721,705, total resources of £400,000,009, 
1,740 offices in England and Wales, and world- 
wide connections. It offers the combined 
advantages of perfect security, finest 
rates, and a complete home and 
foreign banking service. 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 


(Formerly LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND BANK Led.) 
Head Office: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Virginia Cigarettes 


These Cigarettes are made by the most 
modern machinery in a Model Factory 
under ideal conditions. 

The quality of the Virginia Tobacco 
in them cannot be beaten. 
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IN PACKETS 


10 for 8? 
20 fer 14: 


Also in %lb Carp Boxzs at 5- 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 
NOTTINGHAM. 
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KOLYNOS 


DEN TA LL CREAM. 














For cleaning Silver Electro Plate &c 


Goddard's 


Plate Powder| 


Sold everywhere 64 I/- 2/6 & 4/6. 




















» BURBERRYS 1924 SALE 


January 
Weatherproofs, Overcoats, 
Suits, Gowns, 
Ready for use or to measure. 


The Burberry Weatherproof 
Usual 5 gns. SALE 73/6 





Tw Overcoats 
Usual 9 gns. SALE 5 gns. 
Lounge Suits 
Usual 10% gns. SALE 5% gns. 
Write for Sale Catalogue jor 
Men, Women, Boys and Girls. 
HAYMARKET, S.W.1 LONDON. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


1923 TRADE FIGURES—THE RISE IN BRAZILIANS—OIL SHARE OUTLOOK. 


UR apparent adverse balance of trade for the 
year 1923 amounted to £212 millions, imports, 
according to the Board of Trade returns, figur- 

ing for £1,098 millions, and total exports for £886 
millions. The position over the past three years, and in 
comparison with 1913, is shown below :— 
(£1,000,000’s). ee 
Total Adverse 
Year. Exports. Balance. 
1913 ona 68 eve 634 
1921 as ’ eee 810 
1922 “ee — 823 
1923 an ees 886 
Prices are now about 78 per cent. higher than in 
1913. In 1920 they reached their peak, and in 1921 
there was a steady fall. Comparison of the past year 
with 1921 is consequently affected by the disturbance 
of the price-level. But as regards 1922 and 1923, a fairly 
accurate comparison may be made, the average index 
number given by the Board of Trade in the former year 
being 158.8, and in the past year 159.1. On the other 
hand, the figures for 1923 are upset to some extent by 
the exclusion of the direct foreign trade of the Irish Free 
State. When all is said and done, however, there are 
indications that a very gradual improvement is taking 
place in the national trading position. 


The apparent adverse balance of £212 millions is 
considerably more than wiped out when allowance is 
made for our “ invisible exports,’’ which include the 
interest on overseas investments and services rendered 
in the form chiefly of shipping, banking, and insurance 
facilities. How much these come to it is not easy to 
estimate, but some figures recently compiled by the 
Board of Trade provide a reliable guide. According to 
this authority our ‘‘ invisible exports ’’ came, in 1913, 
to £339 millions, in 1920 (when prices were inflated) to 
£595 millions, and in 1922 to £325 millions.* Assuming 
that the aggregate for 1923 was not less than in 1922, 
the apparent adverse balance on trading account of 
£212 millions disappears, and very substantially more 
than £100 millions is shown as having been available 
for investment overseas. In this connection it is of 
interest to note that, according to the calculations of the 
Midland Bank, British investments in overseas countries 
during 1923 were £136 millions. 


It is 


Money rates in New York have fallen lately. 
a long time since call money was 3} per cent., but this 


was the rate recently quoted. In the middle of 
December the rate for call loans on securities was 4} per 
cent., and back in September 5} per cent. Prime com- 
mercial bills also are now being discounted at lower 
rates—4} to 5 per cent. against 5} to 54 per cent. in 
September last. London financial circles have been 
rather expecting to see easier conditions in America. 
There are several reasons for the expectation. One of 
them may be the tendency for money, as the result of 
the non-use of dollar credits acquired by European 
nationals, to accumulate in the hands of the American 
banks instead of circulating amongst the people. If the 
credits were put to their normal use they would set free 
an American export. But when they are not so 
employed they tend to damp down the export trade, and 
unless the position is counteracted in some way to depress 
trade and raise security prices. 


Some of the leading Oil shares have been showing 
an improving tendency, owing, it seems, to slightly 
better views regarding the outlook for the industry. 
There have been several small rises in the price of 
Pennsylvanian crude oil, which is usually regarded as 
the market barometer, and there has also been some fall- 





*Net income from overseas investments, 1922, £175 millions, as 
compared with £210 millions in 1913; income on shipping, £110 millions, 
against £94 millions; commissions, £30 millions, against £25 millions, 
and other services, £10 millions, or same as for 1913 


ing off in American production. As, moreover, there 

are expectations of a further recovery in prices, ” 
the situation has assumed a rather healthier colour. The | 
facts, however, invite caution. It was about this time” 
last year that a similar wave of optimism was notice-— 
able in America. The price of Pennsylvania crude wag 
also rising, but for a variety of reasons the anticipated 
increase in consumption failed to materialize. In fact, 
the excessive production of Californian light oil last year 

resulted in heavy over-production, drastic cuts in prices, — 
and general depression throughout the industry. Whilst 
there are grounds for thinking that the situation may be 
improving now, it seems also necessary to profit from 

the experience of what took place last year. . 


The sharp rise in Brazilian Government Bonds has’ 
been based chiefly upon the jump in the Rio exchange, 
From the low point of po in November and about 5}d. 
at the beginning of this year, the milreis suddenly 
advanced to over 6#d., the movement being regarded as” 
almost entirely speculative; but owing to the fact 
that Sir Charles Addis and his party are now in 
Brazil there was some disposition to attribute the move- 
ment in the Bonds, in part, to hopes of some good news 
coming along. The British mission, however, started 
out for Brazil because the situation was regarded as 
serious, and apart from the fact that they have not yet 
had time to reach a decision, the report itself might be 
unfavourable. The market for Brazilian Bonds had been © 
““beared ’”’ for so long that it no doubt provided a— 
convenient opportunity for speculation by way of an off- 
set to the fall in gilt-edged securities. The market seems 
to have argued roughly in this way, that there was a 
chance of a 2 point rise in, say, the War Stock, and a” 
5 point fall, and a chance of a 10 point fall in Brazilians, 
but a 30 point rise. That seems to have been rather the 7 
spirit of the movement, and on purely speculative 
grounds there seems a lot to be said for it. 


Another industrial victim of the inflation period 
of 1920 is Crosse & Blackwell, Limited. A scheme of | 
capital reconstruction is accordingly to be put forward 
in the spring or summer of the current year. When these © 
unfortunate undertakings, of which there is a growing 
number, were originally floated the assets stood at 
inflated prices, and being capitalized on the then existing 
basis, the whole position was quickly upset when the 
value of money, instead of remaining at its low level, 
began to rise rapidly, as it did in the succeeding years. | 
The capital liabilities grew heavier, while the assets 
dwindled with the fall in prices. Despite the excellent | 
records of some of the individual companies, the over- 
capitalization of the public flotations has since necessi- 
tated numerous pruning operations. In this instance 
the outlook for the company should be quite favourable 
when the scheme has been put into effect. 


Owing to a change in the basis of calculation there 
seems to be some discrepancy between recently published 
movements in the index numbers relating to wholesale 
commodity prices in France. The following official 
figures, based on 1913 average=100, show the upward 
trend of the price-level during the year. There has been 
a further material advance of about 20 points in respect 
of November. During the period November, 1922, to 
November, 1923, the note circulation of France expanded 
by nearly 1} milliard francs :-— 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN FRANCE. 
(1913 Average = 100.) 


386°9 
421°8 


' 1923. 
June Sea 
July 

ugust 


January 

Febraary 

March ... 4240 A 

April so «-  414°7 September 

May ls de ve 406°5 October oa 
(Francs were 67 to the £ in January, 1923; just lately they were 98.) 


L. D. W. 








